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PREFACE 


In modern German literature Goethe’s Faust, Wagner’s Parstfal, 
and Immermann’s Merlin are dramas which because of their philo- 
sophical background, depth of thought, general similarity of aim, 
and to some degree even content are famous and have often been 
compared. In these dramas the titular hero represents the power 
of good and evil in man, his deepest hopes and aspirations, and his 
thirst and hunger for beauty, knowledge, truth, and final redemp- 
tion. Faust, Parsifal, or Merlin must decide whether hell or the 
cross shall be victorious. The demon leads each of them to foster 
false pride and arrogance in the acquisition of knowledge and truth. 

Yet while the story and evolution of Faust and Parsifal in the 
history of literature have been traced in innumerable works, that 
of Merlin has been comparatively neglected, and has never been 
traced through any literature.1 To my knowledge no study of the 
history of the Merlin legend in German literature has been made, 
despite the fact that more than thirty years ago the desirability of 
such an investigation was suggested by Kurt Jahn, who in 1899 
published an erudite study on Immermanns Drama Merlin—Eine 
Mythe.? Deeply interested in Arthurian legendry and realizing the 
important part Merlin plays in the literature of many countries, 
Germany included, Kurt Jahn’s words “ Eine vollstandige Merlin- 
sage fehlt noch” inspired the present writer to contribute her 
humble efforts with respect to Merlin in German literature. The 
fact that works written on Arthur, Lancelot, Galahad, Perceval, 
Gawain, as Arthurian heroes in the respective literatures, works 
which are parallel to a certain extent to the present investigation, 
have been gratefully received, seems to give further justification for 
a treatise on Merlin in literature. 

The purpose of this investigation, then, is to trace the history 
of the Merlin legend and the figure of Merlin, the famous prophet 


* Egbert S. Ownby in his Merlin and Arthur traces Merlin only in the 
romances written before 1400. 

* Kurt Jahn, Immermanns Drama Merlin—Eine Mythe, in Paldstra, Bd. 
III, Berlin, 1899. 
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and magician of medieval literature, in the history of German 
literature from medieval beginnings to modern times, with a view 
to ascertain, describe, and analyze Merlin’s character and place in 
individual works and in German literature as a whole. 

The study also aims at the following objectives: first, it means 
to collect the material as such for the first time, and thus to facili- 
tate any future comparison of Merlin in German literature with 
the treatment he has received in other literatures. A model for 
this undertaking has already been set by the well known series of 
monographs, Stoff und Motivgeschichte der deutschen Literatur, 
edited by Paul Merker and Gerhard Liidtke, in which such subjects 
as Dido, Parzival, Joan of Arc, etc., have been presented; secondly, 
it attempts to discover the particular character of the legend in 
the hands of the Germans, and thus enable one to compare it with 
that of other legends in German literature, especially in the period 
of Romanticism; thirdly, it makes use of this opportunity to detect 
the influences which might have caused changes in the traditional 
Merlin legend among the Germans, with the hope of determining 
whether Merlin has or has not been made the exponent of the spirit 
and milieu of the time in which a particular Merlin production 
was written, or whether Merlin keeps intact his original character 
through the years, as Galahad remains the unalterable symbol of 
purity throughout the history of English literature. It endeavors 
to answer the question whether social setting and the various philo- 
sophical and other currents of thought and literary tendencies had 
any effect on the portraiture of the nature of Merlin. It tries to 
reveal what attracted the Classicists or Romanticists to Merlin, and 
whether or not they transferred to him their individual ideas on 
nature, God, man, the world, art, love, and liberty. The sources, 
aims, and composition of individual Merlin works also are touched 
upon. 

We can not, of course, hope to be exhaustive, considering the vast 
field and extensive scope of Merlin material in German literature. 
Of the medieval non-German romances only those are considered 
which as sources have an immediate bearing on the Merlin legend 
and its development in German literature. It was also impossible 
to go into the mythological origin of the legend, since this in itself 
would require an entire volume. It was furthermore deemed ad- 
visable to select representative works only of a given period and 
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not to continue the investigation beyond the end of German 
Romanticism, although the material has already been gathered. 
The study of the history of the Merlin legend in German literature 
in contemporary times and in the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as well as the consideration of Merlin in music and art will 
be reserved for further publication. 

This is a particularly fitting year to study the figure of Merlin 
in German literature, since Wieland, who re-introduced the medie- 
val Merlin into the modern German world, and who wrote articles 
on Merlin and dedicated an especially beautiful poem to him, was 
born just 200 years ago, Sept. 5, 1733, and an anniversary cele- 
bration which is to be held at his grave in Ossmannstedt near 
Weimar is now being planned. The fame of Merlin in German 
literature has even reached the confines of Italy, since the brilliant 
Italian scholar, Giovanni Vittorio Amoretti, devotes an entire 
chapter to Immermann’s Merlin in his excellent recently published 
book Parztval. Even with German school children Merlin is now 
a familiar figure, for in a book written for German high-school 
students, Nachgoetische Dramatiker, edited by August Ewald, 
Immermann’s drama Merlin—Eine Mythe is given a prominent 
place (cf. p. 120-127) and ranks with the works of Kleist, 
Grillparzer, Hebbel, and Biichner. 

With reference to the bibliography, those works containing only 
general critical material, irrelevant to our subject matter have, of 
course, not been exhaustively consulted. It cannot, furthermore, 
be reasonably expected that the bibliography be complete on any 
individual text in the history of literature in which Merlin plays 
a leading role. Regarding the special aim of this study, to the 
best of my knowledge, there is no bibliography of a critical nature. 
Some reference to it, however, may have been inevitably and 
inadvertently overlooked. 

Since Merlin, as our first chapter indicates, overshadows many 
other Arthurian figures in prominence and popularity, it is our 
hope that this treatise will be helpful to every teacher of Arthurian 
literature—which is especially popular in America—and will offer 
collected material of value and interest not only to the Arthurian 
scholar but to every advanced Merlin student of German literature. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness 
and gratitude to Dr. Paul G. Gleis, Head of the Department of 
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German, who first suggested this subject as a possible dissertation, 
and whose untiring interest, stimulating direction, and valuable 
suggestions have made its completion possible. To Dr. Paul J. 
Ketrick and Dr. August J. App, Instructors in English, the author 
wishes to express her appreciation for their friendly cooperation, 
and helpful and constructive criticisms. 
A. M. W. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, 
JULY 25, 1933. 
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PART I 


LITERARY BEGINNINGS AND SOURCES 


Merlin, the prophet and enchanter is, as is well known, a famous 
legendary figure in old as well as modern literature and art. Like 
Alexander, Charlemagne, Lancelot, Siegfried, Parzival, Don Juan, 
Joan of Arc, Hamlet, Faust, and others, his name and fame have 
been an inspiration and symbol for many people, thinkers, com- 
posers, and artists. 

It is generally agreed upon that next to King Arthur Merlin 
appears in medieval legendry of the highest esteem and importance 
to poets and people alike. Hence, though no one has traced the 
Merlin legend through German or any other literature, scholars 
have devoted considerable research to its origin and sources, and 
the name of its hero. The following review of Merlin scholarship, 
we trust, will bear evidence that Merlin has occupied an important 
place in scholarly endeavor, and will also reveal that the problems 
connected with him have by no means been entirely solved. In the 
great cycles of Arthurian romances both Arthur and Merlin stand 
out most distinctly, and so closely related to one another that one 
cannot mention the one without suggesting the other. Arthur’s 
very birth cannot be separated from the name of Merlin, and in 
obtaining his crown and his victories and his glory, he is under 
constant obligation to Merlin, his wise counselor, kindly helper, 
and master of ceremonies. If Arthur on account of his valorous 
deeds and generous character is chosen by the authors of many 
medieval romances as the nucleus of many adventures and tradi- 
tions he again owes this distinction and preference to Merlin; for 
Merlin it is who conducts Arthur, the young hero, through the 
many trials and struggles which fall to his lot. It stands to reason, 
therefore, that if the origin of the legend of King Arthur is an 
intricate problem still trying and defying the best efforts of modern 
scholars, the origin of the Merlin legend is equally shrouded in 
mystery. “As out of a fog, Merlin steps forth to us,” says San 
Marte, “and the more we attempt to reach him, the more he 
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withdraws thither again.” + On another occasion San Marte writes: 
“No contemporary has ever seen or heard Merlin, nevertheless, we 
know that at one time his name was spread over all of Europe, and 
his figure, his nature and his deeds were related in extensive 
romances.” ? 

Another renowned Arthurian scholar, Roger S. Loomis, com- 
ments on Merlin as follows: “ ... he exemplifies in his attitude 
toward Arthur... that curious mingling of the kindly helper 
and contriver of perilous tests for the young god which we have 
found so characteristic a tradition of Celtic and Arthurian romance. 
It is also fortunate that in Merlin at last we have a god who can 
produce explicit evidence of his divinity.” * 

We must distinguish between a literary and a legendary or 
mythological origin of the Merlin material, and this study concerns 
itself chiefly with the literary beginnings and development of the 
Merlin story. Merlin, as a literary character, appears, as it seems, 
for the first time in extant literature in a comparatively clear and 
recognizable, though embryonic form, in the well-known and 
famous Historva Britonum, generally ascribed to Nennius and 
written probably between 600 and 900, or even later.* In this 
Latin chronicle we read of a marvellous boy prophet by the name 
of Ambrosius, as follows: “ Et rex ad adolescentem dixit: ‘ Quo 
nomine vocaris?’ [lle respondit: ‘ Ambrosius vocor,’ id est 
Embreis Guletic ipse videbatur.” © 

The boy, Ambrose, may or may not be identical with Merlin, 
the famous prophet of many later medieval stories. Most scholars 


2San Marte: a) Die Sagen von Merlin, Halle, 1853, 8.6. b) “ Merlin 
der Prophet und Zauberer,” Riickblicke auf Dichtungen und Sagen des 
deutschen Mittelalters, Bibl. d. gesamt. dt. Nationalliteratur, Quedlinburg 
u. Leipzig, 1872, Abt. II, Bd. VI, S. 161. 

*San Marte, “ Merlin der Prophet und Zauberer,” S. 262. 

*R. 8. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, New York, 1927, 
p. 136. 

* James D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance from the begin- 
nings down to the year 1300. Second Edition. With a supplement by 
Alphonse Hilka. 2 Vols., Gottingen, 1927, Vol. I, p. 9. 

Edmond Faral, La Légende Arthurienne, Etudes et Documents, Pre- 
miére Partie Les Plus Anciens Textes, Tome I, Des Origines & Geoffroy de 
Monmouth, Paris: Champion, 1929, cf. pp. 61 ff. 

* Faral, ibid., Tome III, p. 32. 
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of today, however, maintain that Geoffrey of Monmouth, who wrote 
three or four centuries after Nennius, transferred this prophetic 
child to his Historia Regum Britanniae and named him “ Merlin.” 
“As has long been recognized,” says Loomis, “ Geoffrey took the 
story of Merlin’s birth from Nennius’ account of the birth of one 
who is never called Merlin.” * Moreover, Geoffrey himself seem- 
ingly does not fail to identify these two characters as one and the 
same personage, when he remarks: “Tunc ait Merlinus, qui et 
Ambrosius dicebatur.” ” 

From Geoffrey on to modern times, the name and story of 
Merlin is well established. The name Merlin, however, is variously 
written in medieval romances and texts. The following is a partial 
list of the different forms: Myrdhin, Myrddhin, Myrdin, Myrddin, 
Marzin, Merdhin, Merlin, Merlinus; to these may be added: 
Myrddin Embres, Myrddin Emrys, Merlin Wyllt, Merlinus 
Ambrosius, Merlinus Sylvester, Merlinus Avilonius. 


THE NaMeE “ MERLIN ” 


More than 100 years ago, scholars undertook the difficult task 
of explaining the mame Merlin. According to Edward Davies,® 
the name Merlin is synonymous with Merddin, a name of an 
ancient Welsh bard, but which originally had a mythological 
meaning. Because the name of Merlin’s twin sister was Gwendydd,° 
The Morning Star, Davis assumes that Merlin himself must have 
been a luminary of a similar character. Davies further maintains, 
that if the name ‘ Merddin’ has its root in ‘ Mer-din’ it signifies 
Dweller or Occupant of the Sea; if the name originated from 
‘Mer-dain’, however, it means Comely One of the Sea. Thus, the 
ame in either sense could be interpreted to mean the Evening 
Star, Hesperus, The Western Light. 

Villemarqué attempts to associate the name Marzin (the Breton 
form of Merlin) with that of Marsus, a well known name belonging 


“Loomis, op. cit., p. 125. Cf. also Bruce, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 134; Faral, 
op. cit, Tome II, pp. 40 ff. 

"Faral, ibid., Tome III, p. 188. 

"Edward Davies, Celtic Researches, London, 1804, p- 195. 

"In recognized texts Merlin’s twin sister is called Ganieda. 

" Davies, ibid., p. 194. 
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to Classical mythology. Marsus, as Villemarqué points out, was a 
son of Circe, the enchantress in Homer’s Odyssey, who transformed 
the companions of Ulysses into swine, and from whom were said 
to be descended a remarkable clan of reputed magicians. The 
Breton word “ Marz”, he says, was derived from “ Marsus” 
and designates a wonder, a prodigy; hence the enchanter was 
called Marzin, a wonderful man.’! Thus Villemarqué assumes 
“‘ Marzin ” to be the original form out of which the name Merlin 
evolved. 

Since Mableian (mab—son, leian—nun) is a Welsh appellation 
given to Myrdin Emrys (Merlin) in an ancient poem called 
Englymton y Bedeu, D. W. Nash claims that the name Merlin 
designates “Son of a Nun” and that the Latin forms Merlinus, 
Melinus, Merclinus developed out of Mab-leian, Mac-leian and 
Mab-merchleian.'? 

E. Phillimore holds the name Myrddin (the Welsh term for 
Merlin) to have come from the Welsh place name Caerfyrrdin 
(Caer-Merdhin), the modern Caermarthen,’* where according to 
Geoffrey, the miraculous boy was found.'* 

Other scholars, however, are of the opinion that if the name 
Myrddin be formed after Caerfyrrdin, the name of the city, this 
derivation must have originated before Geoffrey’s time, and that 
it would be more probable that the name of the city was taken 
from that of the hero (Caer Merdhin—City of Merlin).'® 

Bruce, Parry, and Loomis also accept the name of Merlin as of 
Welsh origin. The latter two scholars agree with Bruce, who states: 
“Geoffrey probably shrank from Latinizing the Welsh name 
Myrddin in the natural way as Merdinus, owing to the similarity 
of a French word of unpleasant associations which would have 
resulted, and so changed the “d” to an “1”.¢ 


11H, de la Villemarqué, Myrdhin ou V’Enchanteur Merlin, son histoire, 
ses oeuvres, ses influences, Paris, 1862, p. 3 ff. 

#*D. W. Nash, Merlin the Enchanter and Merlin the Bard, E.E.T.8., 
London, 1865. Revised in 1875, Vol. I, p. ix*. 

18 K. Phillimore, “ Additional Notes to J. D. Lloyd’s Welsh Place Names,” 
Y Cymmrodor, 1892, Vol. XI, 15 ff. 

14 Faral, op. cit., Tome III, p. 186. 

1° C, F. Lot, “tudes sur Merlin,” Annales de Bretagne, 1900, Vol. XV, 
p. 515. 

2° Bruce, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 129. J. J. Parry, The Vita Merlini, in Uni- 
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As to Merlin’s character, in passing, Loomis ventures to connect 
it with the old Irish and Welsh gods Curoi and Celidaine, who as 
he says, both betray solar attributes.‘ “ Merlin the Shapeshifter 
manifests a predilection for precisely the same forms as Curoi,— 
the churl, the Giant Herdsman, the Man of the Woods,—and that 
this predilection was not an arbitrary invention of Geoffrey's, but 
was an established tradition into which Geoffrey or his source 
introduced some Oriental stories of prophetic power.” ?® 

Franz Jostes suggests that the name Merlin be interpreted to 
mean “dark, iron colored” from the Latin adjective “ gilfus, 
gilbus.” ?® Merlinus, in the opinion of Jostes, 1s an alter ego for 
Odin. “ Gilfus, wie auch merlinus, mellinus und fuscus, wird vor 
allem von Pferden gebraucht.” 

E. Philipot believes in the continental origin of the name 
Merlin.”° 

Faral’s explanation of the name Merlin coincides with that of 
Phillimore, namely that its genesis is found in the place name 
Caermarthen.”! 

Alexander H. Krappe, with respect to the name and origin of 
Merlin, has the following to say: “ ... y art-il (le dieu Esus) 
peut-€tre quelque connexité entre ce dieu et le fameux Merlin 
silvestre des romans médiévaux? Nous l’ignorone.” 74 

The words “ Nous l’ignorons” are indicative of the exact state 
of affairs on the divergent opinions of present-day scholars regard- 
ing the name of Merlin. We can safely state, therefore, that the 
various points of view regarding the name of Merlin are, however 
plausible, mere hypotheses which await further evidence and re- 
search, and that the problem as to whether Merlin’s name or 
character is of Welsh, Breton, Irish, Teutonic, Oriental, Classical 


versity of Illinoie Studies in Modern Language and Literature, Urbana, 
Ill., 1925, Vol. X, No. 3, p. 16. Loomis, op. cit., pp. 36 ff. 

17 Loomis, ibid., pp. 134, 135, 144, 189. 

1® Loomis, ibid., p. 134. 

1° Franz Jostes, Sonnenwende, Mtinster i/W: Aschendorff, 1926, Vol. II, 
p. 45. 

20 Cf. E. Philipot, “ Mélanges Bretons Celtiques,” Annales de Bretagne, 
Vol. XLI, Rennes et Paris, 1927. 

31 KE. Faral, op. cit., Tome II, p. 48. 

$3 A. H. Krappe, Mythologie Universelle, Paris: Payot, 1930, p. 223. 
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or of any other origin remains to be solved satisfactorily. The 
interpretations of the name of Merlin presented above, as well as 
others of minor importance which we did not consider here, serve 
to illustrate that the opinions of many eminent critics are, to a 
certain extent at least, in diametrical opposition to one another. 
The elimination of these contradictions must be left as a task for 
future scholars. 
NENNIUS 


To be able to appraise, understand, and appreciate the Merlin 
works of German poets and prose writers, we must study the 
medieval background and sources of these works. It is not possible 
to trace the literary development of the Merlin legend unless we 
‘have a rather complete knowledge and understanding of its hero. 
This requires that we deal at least briefly with the earliest forms 
of the history and evolution of Merlin. 

As already mentioned, the prophetic and wonderful child Merlin 
seems to make his first definite appearance in extant literature 
under the name of “ Ambrosius.” This name occurs in the brief 
compilation popularly known as the Historta Britonum of Nennius. 
We should bear in mind that the authorship and age, as well as 
the place of composition and historical value of this literary docu- 
ment have given rise to a variety of opinions and interminable 
discussions among scholars. San Marte, Mommsen, Zimmer, 
Duchesne, Thurneysen, Windisch, Lot, Paton, Loomis, Chambers, 
Griscom, Parry, Faral, and others have devoted much time and 
study to the problems pertaining to the origin and nature of this 
chronicle. In the minds of many critics, the name Nennius is a 
mere pseudonym used to conceal the identity of the real author or 
authors. Ernst Windisch thinks ** it may be the name of a mere 
redactor or recognitor. “ Um diesem Werk einen Namen zu geben,” 
says Windisch, “kann man es die Historia des Nennius nennen, 
insofern dieser es studiert und durch Zusdtze gewissermassen zu 
seinem eigenen gemacht hat.” ... Die Rezension des Nennius 
erfolgt erst um 800. . . . Der Wert des Werkes besteht aber eben 
darin, dass es nicht eine zusammenhangende glatte Erzihlung ist, 
sondern aus einzelnen Stiicken besteht, kleineren Komplexen der 


** Ernst Windisch, Das keltische Brittanien bis zu Kaiser Arthur, Leip- 
zig, 1912, S. 40. 
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Uberlieferung, denen man ihren gesonderten Ursprung noch 
ansieht, und die in verhaltnismissig alte Zeit zuriickgehen.” ** 

In spite of considerable differences of opinion, it is generally 
agreed upon that the chronicle is an “insular creation” written 
between the seventh and tenth centuries. 

To determine the significance, importance, and spirit of that 
part of Nennius’ Historia which contains the story of Ambrose 
(Chap. 40, 41, 42), it is necessary that we have an objective 
knowledge of Ambrose’s character and function in this story. For 
that reason we give a brief summary of its otherwise well known 
contents: 7° 


King Guorthigirn, after consulting his wise men, summons his workmen 
to build a citadel in order to protect himself from the barbarious invaders 
of his country. On three successive nights, the work done during the pre- 
ceding day is destroyed, thus rendering every effort ineffectual. Inquiring 
as to the cause of this opposition, his wise men inform him: “ You must 
find a child born without a father, put him to death, and sprinkle with 
his blood the ground on which the citadel is to be built, or you will never 
accomplish your purpose.” 

In consequence of this reply, the king sends messengers throughout 
Britain, in search of a child born without a father. After inquiring in all 
the provinces, they come to the field of Elleti, in the district of Gleguissing, 
where a party of boys are playing at ball. Whilst they are playing, two 
of the boys quarrel and one says to the other. “O, boy without a father, 
no good will ever happen to you.” Upon this, the messengers inquire 
diligently of the mother and the other boys whether the child has a father, 
which his mother denies, saying: “In what manner he was conceived I 
know not, for I have never known any man,” and then she solemnly 
affirms that he has no mortal father. The boy is therefore led away and 
conducted before Guorthigirn the King. 


A meeting takes place the next day for the purpose of putting him to 
death. Then the boy says to the King: “ Why have your servants brought 
me hither?” ‘That you may be put to death,” replies the king, “and 
that the ground on which my citadel is to stand may be sprinkled with 
your blood, without which I shall be unable to build it.” “ Who,” says the 
boy, “instructed you to do this?” “ My wise men,” answers the king. 
“Order them hither,” returns the boy; this being complied with, he thus 
questions them: ‘“‘ By what means was it revealed to you that this citadel 
cannot be built, unless the spot is previously sprinkled with my blood? 


%* Ernst Windisch, ibid., S. 41. 
** The following is summarized from Faral’s edition of the Historia Bri- 
tonum, op. cit., Tome III, pp. 30-33. See also Tome I, pp. 111 and 112. 
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Speak without disguise, and declare who discovered me to you:” then 
turning to the king, he says, “I will soon unfold to you everything; 
but I desire to question your wise men and wish them to disclose to you 
what is hidden under this foundation.’ When they acknowledge their 
ignorance, he says to them: “There is a pool; come and dig.” They do 
so and find the pool. He continues: “ Now tell me what is in it”; but 
they are ashamed and make no reply. “I,” says the boy, “can disclose it 
to you: there are two vases in the pool.” They examine the pool and 
find it to be true. When he inquires as to what is in the vases, they know 
no reply. “There is a tent in them,” says the boy; “separate them and 
you shall see that it is so.” This being done by the king’s command, there 
is found in them a folded tent. The boy continuing his questions, asks 
the wise men: “ What is in the tent?” And as they again offer no reply, 
he says: “There are two serpents, one white and the other red; unfold 
the tent.” They obey, and two sleeping serpents are discovered. “Con- 
sider attentively,” says the boy, “what they are doing.” The serpents 
begin to struggle with each other; and the white one, raising himself up, 
throws down the other in the middle of the tent and drives him to the 
edge of it. This is repeated three times in succession. At length the red 
one, apparently the weaker of the two, recovers his strength and expells 
the white one from the tent; and the latter being pursued through the 
pool by the red one, disappears. 


Then the boy asks the wise men what this wonderful omen signifies, and 
after they express their ignorance, he says to the king: “I will reveal to 
you the meaning of the mystery. The pool is the emblem of this world, 
and the tent that of your kingdom: The two serpents are two dragons; 
the red serpent is your dragon but the white serpent is the dragon of the 
people who occupy several provinces and districts of Britain, reaching 
almost from sea to sea. At length, however, our people shall rise and 
drive away the Saxon race from beyond the sea, whence they originally 
came; but depart from this place, where you are not permitted to erect a 
citadel. I, to whom fate has allotted this mansion, shall remain here, 
whilst to you it is incumbent to seek other provinces, where you may build 
a fortress. ‘“ Et rex ad adolescentem dixit: ‘Quo nomine vocaris?’ Ile 
respondit: ‘ Ambrosius vocor,’ id iest Embreis Guletic ipse videbatur.” 


Then the king assigns to him that fortress, with all the western prov- 
inces of Britain. And departing with his wise men, the king arrives in 
the country called Guunnessi, where he builds a citadel, which he calls Cair 
Guorthigirn. 


Thus ends that part of Nennius’ work which presents the 
prophetic child Ambrose, later known as Merlin, to the world’s 
literature and establishes his definite character and function. What 
the child and prophet here is to Nennius, he is essentially to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Robert de Boron, and other romancers of 
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later times. He is the child born in a supernatural manner, namely 
without the intervention of an earthly father; he is the brave and 
fearless boy who defies King Guorthigirn and his wise men; he is 
the marvellous boy prophet, who like the Christ-child in the temple 
astounds the wise men with his wonderful wisdom and knowledge ; 
he is the boy whose predictions do not fail to materialize, and who 
convinces King Guorthigirn that the blood of a child born without 
a father is not a necessary propitiation for the safety of a building ; 
he is the clever youth who through his prophetic skill caren pene 
sacrificed. 

When we consider that of the extant medieval literary works, 
Nennius’ Historia Britonum is the first to portray any definite 
features of the famous Merlin legend, we cannot easily overestimate 
the value of this little chronicle. To use the words of de la Borderie: 
“Here [Nennius, cap. 40] begins the account of a marvelous 
adventure, the germ of all that was written much later on the 
famous Merlin and his prophecies.” 2° Then again he remarks: 
“It [The Historia Britonum] is the first and most ancient col- 
lection of the popular legends of Britain, which later gave birth 
to the romances of Brut, Merlin, Arthur, in a word, the immense 
cycle of the chivalric epics of the Round Table.” 2” | 

It may be doubtful to maintain with de la Borderie that Nennius’ 
work “gave birth ” to the later romances, but without a doubt, 
Nennius provided us with the nucleus of the world renowned 
Merlin legend of today. 

Some scholars claim that a certain Merlin existed in flesh and 
blood as a Christian bard of the sixth century, and they base their 
opinion on the contents of such Welsh legendary poems as, Myrddin 
and Taliesin, Avallenau, and numerous others.?® Most critics agree 
that these works are later than Geoffrey and even spurious.”® 


7° H. de la Borderie, L’Historia Britonum attribuée &@ Nennius et L’His- 
toria Britannica avant Geoffrot de Monmouth, Paris and London, 1883, 
p- 69. 

*7 H. de la Borderie, ibid., p. 83. 

7° Loomis, op. cit., p. 125. Egbert S. Ownby, Merlin and Arthur: A 
Study of Merlin’s Character and Function in the Romances Dealing with 
the Early Life of Arthur. (Condensation of a thesis. Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity), Nashville, 1933, p. 5. 

*° Gaston Paris, Romania, Vol. XII (1883), pp. 373-376. W. F. Skene, 
The Four Ancient Books of Wales, Edinburgh, 1868, pp. 30-32. H. B. 
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Two ancient Breton ballads Barzaz-Breiz and Myrddin fare 
none the better: published by Villemarqué in 1839 and said by 
him to belong to the sixth century, they are now looked upon as 
unauthentic and forged.*° 

Egbert S. Ownby, in his recent dissertation Merlin and Arthur, 
maintains that Merlin was a pre-Galfridian Welsh bard. On pages 
5, 19, and 20 of Ownby’s work we read: 

Pre-Galfridian records contain only one reference to Merlin. In one of 
the Welsh dialogues between Myrdin and Taliesin, the famous Welsh bard, 
the two discuss the battle of Arderydd (A.D. 573). ... Before Geoffrey, 
then, Arthur was merely a British king, famous in his own land, but prob- 
ably unknown outside of Britain; and Merlin was simply a Welsh bard 
whose chief claim to distinction was the fact that he knew and talked 
with Taliesin. ... The history of the development of the character of 
Merlin in the Arthurian legend is the story of the evolution of a little- 
known Welsh bard into a mighty enchanter. Beginning with Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, successive chroniclers and romancers evolve from that obscure 
Welshman who knew and talked with Taliesin a character who has little 
in common with his original prototype. 


The theory of Ownby that Merlin evolved from an obscure 
Welsh bard to a mighty enchanter stands and falls with the validity 
of the assumption that the Welsh dialogue between Myrdin and 
Taliesin is actually pre-Galfridian or dates back to pre-Galfridian 
sources. This is exactly what Ownby claims but does not prove 
at all. Instead of that he traces the growth of Merlin’s role from 
Geoffrey through Robert de Boron’s Merlin, the Vulgate Merlin, 
and the Huth Merlin, and tries to discover the sources of Merlin’s 
magical and .prophetic powers. As principal source he points to 
medieval demonology (cf. pp. 8-11). Ownby also emphasizes the 
conflict of Merlin’s demonic and human nature, his friendly and 
necromantic assistance to King Arthur, his love affair with 
Niniane, and his eternal imprisonment in the forest. 

It is not our object to go into details regarding the origin and 
mythological nature of the Ambrose material of Nennius; a few 
words on the contradictory opinions of scholars, however, may not 


Wheatley, Merlin or The Early History of King Arthur, E. E.T.S., London, 
1865. Revised in 1875. Vol. I, pp. xlv, xcvi. J. D. Bruce, op. cit., Vol. I, 
pp. 130, 143 

*° Wheatley, op. cit., pp. XLV, XCVI. 
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be amiss. Faral believes that the Ambrose story does not belong 
to the oldest and genuine part of the Historia Britonum, and he 
considers it a late interpolation.*! According to Windisch, the 
Ambrose story is definitely of a mythological origin, although the 
rest of the Historia, he says, does not have a mythological, but an 
historical aspect.2? Bruce agrees with other scholars that the 
Ambrose legend was “borrowed” from one of the numerous 
Talmudic oriental legends concerning Solomon.** Instead of 
having been “ borrowed,” however, the story may have been com- 
mon to both the Orient and Occident.** Indeed, Faral, approving 
at the same time the views of A. H. Krappe ** with reference to 
human sacrifice in the tower story of Nennius, calls it a theme, not 
specifically Breton or Celtique, but “un théme universellement 
répandu dans la littérature.’5* The battle of the dragons is, 
furthermore, a story “dont l’origine n’est pas proprement bre- 
tonne, mais qui se trouve anciennement en Orient, spécialement 
dans le Livre d’Esther, oh Mardochée.*” Arriving at a final general 
conclusion, Faral says: ‘ Ainsi, quand on examine les éléments 
dont se compose la légende de la tour de Guorthigirn, ce qu’on 
découvre, en fin d’analyse, ce sont des traditions qui ne sont nulle- 
ment propres 4 la Bretagne, qui appartiennent au fonds commun 
du folklore universel, et qui, si elles présentent parmi les traditions 
de méme type un caractére particulier, s’apparentent précisément 
par ce caractére a certains thémes de la littérature judaique.” ** 
In the opinion of Faral,**® Nennius, in telling the story of Ambrose, 


*1 Faral, op. cit., Tome I, p. 114, 

32 Windisch, op. cit., pp. 53, 54. 

** Bruce, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 133. 

** On the “ Tower Story” see for instance: Lucy Allen Paton, The Story 
of Vortigern’s Tower, An Analysis, Radcliffe College Monographs, Vol. XV, 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature, Boston and London, 1910, 
pp. 13-23. (The account of the tower is claimed by L. A. Paton as merely 
attached to Merlin’s name, and hence without independent value in our 
Merlin material.) 

> A. H. Krappe, “The Fighting Snakes in the Historia Britonum of 
Nennius,”’ Revue Celtique, t. XLIII, 1926, pp. 124ff. Cf. also Krappe, 
Revue Celtique, t. XLI, 1924, pp. 181 ff., especially p. 187. 

** Faral, op. cit., Tome I, p. 118. 

27 Faral, ibid., Tome I, p. 118. 

** Faral, ibid., p. 120. 

8° Faral, <bid., p. 114. 
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meant to explain the name of an ancient fortress, now in ruins, 
which crowns a rock called “ Dinas Emrys ”, which means in his 
language “fortress of Ambrosius.” The personage of Ambrose 
himself Faral considers to contain contradictory elements.*® 

We may now in drawing our own conclusion not hesitate to 
assert that for our purposes the capital importance of the Htstoria 
Britonum of Nennius lies in the fact that here, for the first time, 
we meet with a super-human and prophetic child which later 
appears as the famous magician Merlin. It is precisely his char- 
acter as a child born without an earthly father, and his role as a 
remarkable boy prophet that make him, next to King Arthur, the 
most important figure in Arthurian legendry. As far as our present 
knowledge goes, it seems probable, and many scholars assure us, 
that Geoffrey of Monmouth drew the traits and qualities of the 
fatherless prophet whom he calls “Merlin” from Nennius’ 
““ Ambrose.” Geoffrey’s work, in turn, furnished the foundation 
for the famous and characteristic medieval French Merlin Ro- 
mances, after which Merlin’s fame spread wide and far all over 
Europe. 

GEOFFREY OF MonmMouTH 
Historia Regum Britanniae 

Geoffrey of Monmouth presents the Merlin legend in two differ- 
ent forms, one in his Historia Regum Britanniae, another in his 
Vita Merlint. Scholars date the Historia Regum Britanniae around 
the years 1136-1148, or a little later, and the Vita Merlint about 
1148. The Historia exists in three texts. Faral concludes “ que les 
dates d’apparition de nos différents textes ont été les suivantes: 
Textes Ia et Ib: début de 1136; Texte IT: avril 1136; Texte III: 
1148 ou plus tard.” * 

As to Geoffrey’s life, we may bear in mind that little is known 
about it. He was an Archdeacon and Bishop of Asaph in Oxford 
from 1152-1155, the year of his death. Between the years 1130- 
1150 he wrote three works now generally accepted as his—The 
Prophetia Merlim, Historia Regum. Britanniae, and the Vita- 
Merlint. The Prophetia was afterwards incorporated with the 
Historia, of which it now forms the seventh book. The Prophetta 


‘° Faral, ibid., pp. 114, 120. ‘1 Faral, ibid., Tome II, p. 28. 
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is made up of prophecies of a political nature and adds nothing 
to the further development of the Merlin legend as a legend. 
Apparently, Geoffrey merely ascribed the Prophetia to Merlin, to 
increase his fame as a prophet. Therefore, since it is not imme- 
diately relevant to our subject matter, we need not give it any 
special consideration. 

Let us take up the Historia Regum Britanniae first, and compare 
the Merlin version of Geoffrey with that of Nennius: *? 


Nennius relates that the messengers who are sent out in search of the 
boy born without a father come to the field of Elleti, in the district of 
Gleguissing, where they find some boys playing ball. Two of them begin 
to quarrel, and one calls the other a boy without father. When the mes- 
sengers inquire whether the child ever had a father, the mother denies all 
knowledge of his conception, and assures them that the boy has no mortal 
father. At this the boy is taken to King Guorthigirn. 

Geoffrey (Book VI) tells us that the messengers find some young men 
playing before the gate of a city afterwards called Kaermerdin. Whilst 
they are playing, two of the young men, whose names are Merlin and 
Dinabutius, begin to quarrel and Dinabutius reproaches Merlin: “ As for 
you, nobody knows what you are, for you never had a father.” Then the 
messengers look closely at Merlin, and ask the bystanders who the boy is. 
They reply that his father is unknown, but that his mother is daughter 
to the King of Demetia and now a nun in St. Peter’s Church in that city. 
The messengers thereupon go to the governor of the city, and order him to 
send Merlin and his mother to King Guorthigirn. On being questioned by 
the king, the mother replies that the boy’s father, who had the power of 
talking with her without making himself visible, had lain with her several 
times in the shape of a most beautiful man, and left her with child. The 
king wonders at this recital, and orders his counsellor, Maugantius, to tell 
whether the story is possible. Maugantius explains to him that numer- 
ous instances of a like description are known, and that possibly the boy 
had been begotten in the same manner; for Apuleius, in his book on the 
Demon of Socrates, mentions those spirits, half men, half demons, which 
live between the earth and the moon, and which we call incubi. These 
have been known to assume human shape and to lie with women. 

Nennius reports that on the day after the child appears before King 
Guorthigirn, a meeting is held for the purpose of puting him to death. 
When the boy asks the reason of his being brought there, he learns that it is 
with the design of sprinkling with his blood the ground on which the 
citadel is to be built. He then requests that the wise men by whose 
advice this is to be done, be brought thither. When they arrive, he ques- 


** The following summary is made from Faral’s edition of the Historia 
Regum Britanniae, op. cit., Tome III, pp. 186-190. 
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tions them as to what is hidden under the ground where the citadel is 
being built. On their confessions of ignorance, he foretells successively 
what is to be found—the pool, the two vases, the folded tent, the two 
sleeping serpents, one white and the other red—and explains the meaning 
of their combat. 

Geoffrey gives in the main the same account, but in his version, the 
conversation with the king, the questions addressed to the wise men, and 
the combat of the two dragons, occur on the same day, without the interval 
we find in Nennius. Two hollow stones appear in the place of the vases of 
Nennius, and nothing is said about the folded tent in which the dragons are 
sleeping. Geoffrey has the pond drained before the fight begins, while 
Nennius lets the combat begin at once. Furthermore, Geoffrey gives no 
account of the interpretation of the dragon’s combat as in Nennius, and the 
entire seventh book of the Historia Regum Britanniae is devoted to the 
famous Prophecies of Merlin. These prophecies are looked upon as sublime 
fiction and bear no influence on the further development of the Merlin 
legend. Apparently, Geoffrey merely ascribed them to Merlin, to increase 
his fame as a prophet. 

The eighth book of Geoffrey's Historia begins with a prophecy of Merlin 
concerning the death of King Guorthigirn, after which it treats of Merlin’s 
relations with King Aurelius-Ambrosius and Uther-Pendragon, two sons 
of Constantine, as follows: 

Knowing that King Aurelius-Ambrosius wishes to have a lasting monu- 
ment erected in honor of his noble patriots who had fallen in battle, Merlin 
removes the giant stones, the so-called “ Stonehenge ” from Mt. Killaraus in 
Ireland to their present site of Mt. Ambrius in England. In this episode 
he is depicted as a marvellous architect and engineer. Later on he is 
introduced as an astrologer, when by means of a comet, he reveals the 
death of Aurelius-Ambrosius and foretells Uther’s succession to the throne 
of Britain. 

Then follows the last and what is termed the most renowned of Merlin’s 
exploits—his metamorphorsis of King Uther into Gorlois, Duke of 
Cornubia: | 

To celebrate the feast of Easter, Uther announces a great festival at his 
court. Among the nobility who attend are Gorlois and Duchess Ingerna, 
the greatest beauty in all Britain. No sooner does the king cast his eyes 
upon Ingerna when he falls desperately in love with her. His confidants 
inform the duchess of his love for her, but she wards off his attentions 
and tells her husband of the affair. The latter sends for his men and 
leaves the court without ceremony. Uther, angry at Gorlois’ secret leave, 
declares war on him, and as his men outnumber those of Gorlois, the duke 
withdraws to a well fortified castle. In the meantime Uther’s love for the 
duchess increases, and when Merlin visits him, he relates his troubles to 
him. Merlin promises to assist Uther, provided that he follow his direc- 
tions. Uther complies with the proposal and Merlin thereupon sets out 
with him and his confidant Ulfin of Ridcaradoch for Tintagol, where the 
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duchess has taken refuge. On their way to the castle, Merlin metamor- 
phosizes Uther into Gorlois, and Ulfin and himself into Jordan and 
Brithael, both friends of Gorlois. Thus, when they arrive at the castle, 
the porter admits them and the duchess receives them with great joy. 
When night comes, King Uther remains with Ingerna and has the full 
enjoyment of her, for she was deceived by the false disguise he had put 
on and by the artful and amorous discuorses with which he entertained 
her. That night, therefore, she conceived of the most renowned King 
Arthur, whose heroic and wonderful actions have rendered his name 
famous to posterity. 

The next morning messengers appear at Tintagol with the news that 
Gorlois has been slain. King Uther smiles at the news and says to 
Ingerna: “ Your own eyes may convince you that I am not dead, but 
alive; to prevent the king’s coming upon us and taking us in this place, 
however, I will go out to meet him and make my peace with him.” 
Accordingly, as soon as he is out of town, he goes to his army, and taking 
off the disguise of Gorlois, is now Uther-Pendragon again. When he 
receives a full account of Gorlois’ death, he feels sorry for him, but rejoices 
that Ingerna is now at liberty to marry again. Then he immediately 
returns to the town of Tintagol and takes it, as well as Ingerna herself. 

Following this account, Merlin disappears from Geoffrey’s pages, except 
in two mere allusions to his prophecies. (Cf. Book XII, Chap. 17, 18.) 


Examining Geoffrey’s and Nennius’ works, in so far as Merlin 
is concerned, we find, therefore, that in spite of some divergencies, 
the child “ Merlin ” of Geoffrey is apparently identical with the 
prophetic child “ Ambrose ” of Nennius, and that, disregarding 
minor points, Geoffrey’s work furthermore has the following 
additional features: 


1. The prophetic child is called Merlin. 

2. The father of the child is an incubus, and the mother a nun 
of royal birth. 

3. Through an act of magic, Merlin metamorphoses King Uther 
into Gorlois, so that he might have access to Ingerna, wife of 
Gorlois. 

4. As a result of this magical adventure, the famous King 
Arthur is brought into existence. 

5. Through another of his magical operations, Merlin removes 
the great “Stonehenge” from Mt. Killaraus in Ireland to 
the site of Mt. Ambrius in England.** 


4? Cf. Laura H. Loomis, “ Geoffrey of Monmouth and Stonehenge,” 
PMLA, XLV, 1930, pp. 400-415. 
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6. By an art of shapeshifting, Merlin transforms himself into 
Brithael. 

?. By means of a comet, Merlin, as an astrologer, foretells the 
future of Aurelius-Ambrosius and Uther. 


It is possible that both Nennius and Geoffrey knew similar old 
. pagan stories of a prophetic child and magician, and that both 
drew from the same oral source. Griscom, however, much like 
Windisch, believes that native written records existed which 
Geoffrey also knew. He compares the Historia of Geoffrey with 
Welsh Chronicles, and finds that the latter, although sometimes 
considered translations of Geoffrey, vary so extensively from the 
Historia that they cannot be mere translations of it. In his mind, 
the Welsh manuscripts embody here and there, material not only 
not in Geoffrey, but not in any known sources. They seem to him 
to preserve independent traditional history. He claims that the 
most damaging criticisms of Geoffrey’s veracity lack manuscript 
support, and often reveal inexplicable errors. 

“The conclusion is obvious”, Griscom says, “that Geoffrey, 
though he knew Nennius, and occasionally borrowed a convenient 
phrase from him, did not depend upon him. He had another 
source, and he had additional material. Even if he attempted to 
reconcile known sources, or to combine them, there are still 
numerous statements, and a host of names to account for.” ** 

Griscom turns against Robert H. Fletcher, J. D. Bruce, E. 
Phillimore, Gaston Paris, J. R. Green, W. Nicolson, and others, 
who consider Geoffrey a daring fabulist and a liar. Therefore, we 
may still believe in lost written and oral sources, although Geoffrey 
may also have drawn on Nennius and others. 

What induced Geoffrey to call the child, which may have been 
nameless, “ Merlin,” if he did so at all, cannot of course be easily 
determined. Some scholars maintain that the name of Merlin 
already existed and was the centre of tradition long before 
Geoffrey’s time.*° On the other hand, others expressly state that 
the name Merlin is Geoffrey’s own invention.*® 


“* Acton Griscom, The Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, New York, 1929, pp. viii, ix, 25, 187. Cf. Chap. VII, pp. 99-113. 

‘6M. Gaster, Folklore, XVI, pp. 425 ff. Loomis, op. cit., p. 125. 

“* Gaston Paris, Romania, Vol. XII, p. 375. 
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The fact that the belief in the existence of incubi was prevalent 
and generally accepted by the people of the Middle Ages, at least 
partly accounts for Geoffrey’s presenting the father of Merlin as 
an incubus. St. Augustine, in his De Civitate Det speaks of incubi, 
which he says the Gauls called “ dusii” or “drusii” (XV, 23): 


Et quoniam creberrima fama est, multique se expertos, vel ab eis qui 
experti essent, de quorum fide dubitandum non est, audisse confirmant, 
Silvanos, et Faunos, quos vulgo incubos vocant, improbos saepe exstitisse 
mulieribus, et earum appetisse ac peregisse concubitum; et quosdam dae- 
mones, quos Dusios Galli nuncupant, hanc assidue immunditiam et tentare 
et efficere, plures talesque asseverant ut hoc negare impudentiae videatur: 
non hinc aliquid audeo definire, utrum aliqui spiritus elemento aerio cor- 
porati (nam hoc elementum etiam cum agitatur flabello, sensu corporis 
tactuque sentitus) possint etiam hanc pati libidinem, ut quomodo possunt 
sentientibus feminis misceantur. 


With reference to the belief in incubi or drusii in medieval 
times, Krappe writes: “ Certains écrivains anciens nous disent que 
les Gaulois croyaient en des sortes d’esprits élémentaires appelés 
“Dusi,” mot traduit par “incubi” et “succubi” en latin. On 
leur attribuait d’assez mauvaises moeurs 4 l’égard des femmes 
mortelles; a peu pres de la méme facon on attribuait des traits 
semblables aux Gandharves de |’Inde. On a voulu relier cette 
croyance 4 la légende médiévale de la naissance de Merlin. C’est 
trés contestable, vu que la plus grande partie des contes de ce cycle 
sont d’origine orientale et d’ailleurs d’un caractére savant ou 
demi-savant.” *? 

What possibly added strength to this superstition was the belief 
common in the Middle Ages that the Anti-Christ was to be born 
of the devil and a virgin, just as Christ was born of the Holy Ghost 
and a virgin.*® 

Geoffrey himself probably believed in the possibility of sexual 
intercourse between incubi and natural beings, for in the above 
account of his legend he refers to Apuleius, who states: ‘“ Between 
the moon and the earth live those spirits which we call incubi. 
These are partly man and partly demon and have been known to 
assume human shape and lie with women.” 

The medieval romancers repeatedly emphasize the royalty of 


“7 Krappe, op. cit., pp. 225, 226. 
** Wulfstan, Homily XVI, De temporibus Anti Christi, p. 96. 
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birth of the heroes in their stories, since heroes must naturally 
be of superior stock, and many of them may be ultimately nothing 
but former pagan gods in the realm of mythology. This may, in 
part, also account for the fact that the mother of Merlin in 
Geoffrey’s work is a princess, namely the daughter of the King of 
Demetia. And since the birth and infancy of extraordinary char- 
acters in medieval legends, especially those of diabolical nature, 
are often of mythological origin and usually distinguished by some 
unusual circumstances, as in the case of Alexander and others, it 
need not surprise us that with Geoffrey also Merlin’s mother is no 
ordinary woman, but a nun, and that Merlin is the son of a nun 
and a devil. 

What may have been Geoffrey’s source for the episode of the 
metamorphosis of Uther into Gorlois, and the strange circum- 
stances surrounding the birth of Arthur? The attempt to answer 
this question, has been the cause of many discussions and a variety 
of theories among Arthurian scholars. Most critics, however, think 
that transformations of all kinds were very common in the legends 
of the Middle Ages, and that the underlying idea of this magical 
operation was already at hand before Geoffrey made use of it. 
Loomis, for instance, has devoted almost his entire book, Celttc 
Myth and Arthurian Romance, to the study of shapeshifters in 
legendary history. To prove that the essential elements of trans- 
formation were already known in pagan mythology, Paulin Paris 
appears to have been the first to point toward the well known story 
of Jupiter, who assumed the form of Amphitryon in order to 
deceive Alcmena, wife of Amphitryon, on which occasion the 
famous hero Hercules was begotten.*® Without an allusion to 
Paulin Paris, this parallel is again offered by Bruce and Faral.‘’” 
The latter two scholars agree, furthermore, in believing that 
Geoffrey created the Uther story deliberately in order to draw a 
parallel between Hercules and Arthur. Bruce boldly asserts *? 
that “ Merlin owes his fortune in the history of fiction and popular 
tradition to Geoffrey of Monmouth. He is virtually a creation of 


‘° Paulin Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde, mis en nouveau langage, etc., 
Paris, 1868, Vol. II, p. 81. 

6° Bruce, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 135. Faral, op. cit. Tome IT, p. 252. 

*1 Bruce, ébéd., Vol. I, p. 132. 
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Geoffrey.” And again Bruce writes: “The ‘ Historia’ and ‘ Vita’ 

. are substantially the creations of Geoffrey and neither have 
any root in popular traditions.” 5? Loomis believes that “ Gaster 
has shown conclusively that as Merlin is first clearly represented 
under his own name in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History, his story 
is based upon Talmudic legends regarding Solomon and Asmodeus, 
which are already attached in Nennius to a marvelous youth called 
Ambrosius.” 5% Loomis furthermore claims that before Geoffrey 
adopted him, Merlin’s name was already well known and therefore 
the centre of a tradition, and that he was famous before Geoffrey 
exploited him.** 

Jostes makes the following observation: “ Uther Pendragon und 
Merlin vertreten Amon und Thoth. Ersterer nimmt wie Amon die 
Gestalt des Konigs an. Dass dieser bose ist und von der Liebschaft 
nichts wissen will, ist Einfluss des Christentums; dass er getotet 
wird, wurde notwendig, sobald man auch Uther Pendragon als 
Konig und infolgedessen als Gemah] der Ingerna betrachtete und 
ein dauernd ehebrecherisches Verhaltniss, wie im Tristan, nicht 
entschuldigen konnte oder mochte.” °° 

Without taking issue with these and many other clashing views 
of scholars as to the mythological origin of the Merlin story, it 
seems possible that Geoffrey ascribes the Uther-Ingerna incident to 
Merlin, to depict him not only as a prophet, as in Nennius, but 
also as a diviner and magician. This in turn may explain why in 
Geoffrey’s work the magical exploit of Stonehenge is also associated 
with the name of Merlin. 

Of one thing we may rest assured. Whatever the opinion of 
scholars may be regarding the “ Stoffgeschichte ” to the time of 
Geoffrey, his work was undoubtedly of the greatest importance to 
the subsequent Merlin literature. In Geoffrey’s hands the legend, 
objectively speaking, appears in a more definite and rounded form 
when compared with Nennius. As already noted, Geoffrey’s con- 
ception of Merlin in no way contradicts that of Nennius; however, 
to Geoffrey, Merlin is not only the child without a father, but also 
the son of an incubus and a nun; he is not only the marvellous, 
brave and fearless prophet, but also the kindly counselor, the 


52 Bruce, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 143. 54 Loomis, ibid., p. 124. 
58 Loomis, op. cit., p. 124. 55 Jostes, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 242. 
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engineer, the astrologer, the diviner and magician, who through 
his magic skill brings the famous King Arthur into existence. 
Since Merlin in Geoffrey’s account is the offspring of an incubus 
and a nun, and assists King Uther in his adulterous relations with 
Ingerna, the whole tone of the legend is unmoral. The intercourse 
between the incubus and the nun is regarded by Geoffrey neither 
as right nor wrong in a moral sense. The entire adventure is to 
him, as it seems, merely indicative of Merlin’s future fame and 
divine powers, and in his exploit of transforming Uther into 
Gorlois, Merlin is not pictured as a wicked and clandestine helper 
assisting a lover in loving another man’s wife, but as a kindly and 
generous helper aiding a perfect lover in loving a perfect lady. 


Vita Merlint 


In turning to the Vita Merlinit, a poem of 1500 Latin hex- 
ameters, and generally attributed to Geoffrey of Monmouth, we 
find a conception of Merlin rather different from that in Goeffrey’s 
Historva. As Loomis states: “The only feature which the Merlin 
of the Vtta has in common with the Merlin of the History of the 
Kings of Britain is the prophetic power.” °° 

The birth, parentage, and childhood of the enchanter and prophet 
are passed over entirely in the Vita and Merlin is introduced as a 
warrior king, who, frenzied with grief over the death of his three 
brothers, takes refuge in the Caledonian forest. There he becomes 
a “Wild Man of the Woods,” and forgetful of his wife, Queen 
Guendoloena, and of his twin sister Ganieda, as well as of the 
gayety of the court, lives in the strange company of wild beasts only. 

Since Merlin in the Vita embodies some of the most essential 
elements to which he owes his popularity in subsequent literature, 
especially German Romanticism, which we intend to compare with 
the sources, it is necessary that we present briefly the contents of 
this work : 57 


Merlin, King of Demetia, goes to the assistance of King Peredur of 
Venedotia, who is at war with King Guennolous of Scotland. Peredur is 
also assisted by King Rodarch of Cumberland, the husband of Merlin’s 


5* Loomis, op. cit., p. 128. 
‘* This summary is made from Faral’s edition of the Vita. Cf. op. cit., 
Tome ITI, pp. 307-353. Cf. also ibid., Tome II, pp. 342-346. . 
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twin sister, Ganieda. Unfortunately, Merlin’s three brothers are slain in. 
battle, and frenzied with grief over the loss of them, Merlin seeks refuge 
in the Caledonian forest, where he renounces all human society and lives 
in solitude. A minstrel, whom his sister dispatches in search of him, 
accidentally learns of his abode. The minstrel strikes his harp and sings 
a strain describing the sorrows of Guendoloena, the wife of Merlin, and of 
Merlin’s sister, Ganieda, and this lay produces its effect. Merlin reveals 
himself, encourages the minstrel to continue to play, and is gratified by 
the latter’s compliance. Thereupon Merlin recovers from his madness and 
consents to return to the court of Rodarch, where he is received with the 
utmost joy. But the gayety of the crowd at the court annoys him to such 
a degree that he again becomes frantic and attempts to return to his forest 
life. Rodarch vainly attempts to purchase his stay by offering him the 
richest presents, but Merlin is indifferent to all of these. His friends, who 
are unable to detain him otherwise, have recourse to coercion; Merlin, 
however, becomes silent and melancholy, and the court of Rodarch is con- 
sequently duller than usual. At length, a whimsical incident procures the 
liberty of the prophet and produces some amusement among the courtiers. 
Merlin, displaying his prophetic character and knowledge of hidden things, 
reveals secrets to the King regarding the conduct of the queen: 

Passing through the hall one day, Ganieda, the queen, is kindly accosted 
and embraced by the king. Seeing a leaf lodged in her hair, the king 
removes it with dalliance and throws it on the ground. Merlin, who sur- 
veys this scene in silence, suddenly bursts out into a fit of laughter, but 
refuses to explain the cause of his mirth unless the king promise solemnly 
to set him at liberty. After receiving this assurance, Merlin states that 
the queen has returned from a rendezvous with her lover in “an arbor 
strewed with leaves,” one of which had incidentally clung to her hair, and 
that the kind complaisance with which his majesty had removed this 
unsuspected evidence of her frailty appeared to him extremely comical. 
Rodarch, far from joining in the laugh, turns from his queen in disgust and 
bitterly laments her infidelity; but Ganieda, not at all disconcerted, imme- 
diately contrives a stratagem to disprove the prophetic skill of the mad- 
man: Leading in her hand one of her youngest pages, she approaches 
Merlin, and asks him what death that boy will die. The prophet replies 
that he will perish by falling from a rock. She then orders the boy to 
retire; to change his dress; to cut off his hair; and to return after being 
completely disguised. He is again led up to Merlin, who pronounces that 
this boy will find his death on the branches of a tree. Queen Ganieda now 
triumphs and laughs at her husband’s credulity; but, pursuing the test, 
she directa the boy to depart again, and to return in the dress of a 
female; when the same question is repeated, Merlin answers that this 
person will be drowned in a river. The apparent discord of these prophe- 
cies having fully convinced Rodarch of Ganieda’s chastity, she is so far 
from bearing malice against her brother, Merlin, that she joins her solicita- 
tions to those of Guendoloena and of King Rodarch to procure Merlin’s 
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further stay at court. But since Merlin is obstinate, she finally desists 
from her importunity and only begs to know whether it be his wish that 
his wife Guendoloena should accompany him, or lead the life of a widow, 
or take a new husband. Merlin replies that Guendoloena is perfectly at 
liberty to make another choice, and that, in this case, he will not fail to 
make her a liberal wedding present; at the same time, however, he warns 
Ganieda that Guendoloena must carefully keep his rival from his sight, 
because their meeting would inevitably prove fatal to her second choice. 
Guendoloena is ready to take a new husband. 

Merlin then departs for the forest, leaving the court not a little aston- 
ished at his strange prophecy respecting the page. The prophecy, never- 
theless, does not fail to materialize within a few years. While on a hunt- 
ing trip, the page’s horse throws him over a precipice into a river, but 
in such a manner that his foot accidentally clings to the branch of a tree 
and his head is submerged in the water. 

In the meantime, Merlin remains in the Caledonian forest with no other 
society than that of wild beasts, whom, like another Orpheus, he attracts 
around him. As he surveys the skies one evening, he observes that the 
planet Venus has a forked appearance, which to him denotes the separation 
of love and that his wife Guendoloena is preparing to marry again. After 
resolving to bear this misfortune with philosophy, he prepares to obtain 
the promised present for her. Thus, he collects a herd of stags, deer, and 
goats, and riding on a stag drives his animals to the dwelling of Guendo- 
loena and asks her to accept his wedding gift. The bridegroom, who from 
a window beholds what is going on, is so much amused by the uncouth 
appearance of Merlin that he cannot refrain from laughing. This dis- 
pleases Merlin to such an extent that he tears off one of the horns of the 
stag on which he rides, throws it at the impertinent scoffer, and kills him 
on the spot. After this, Merlin immediately rides off into the forest. 

Being closely pursued by the company assembled for the bridal ceremony, 
Merlin attempts to cross a river, falls from his stag and is taken captive 
to the court of Rodarch. Merlin’s sister, Ganieda, and her husband, 
Rodarch, vainly try to procure for Merlin such amusements as may com- 
pensate for those of his favorite forest, for while confined to the court, he 
refuses all food and abandons himself to melancholy. Rodarch therefore 
orders that he be taken for a walk, and is informed on Merlin’s return 
that the prophet had twice burst out laughing during his walk, once on 
passing the porter of the palace, who asked for alms, and a second time 
on passing the market place, where he saw a young man purchasing a pair 
of new shoes. As Rodarch is always urged by an irresistible impulse to 
learn the cause of Merlin’s laughter, on this occasion, he again consents 
to pay the highest price for the gratification of his curiosity, and to per- 
mit the prophet to return to the forest. Merlin then tells him that the 
begging porter had a treasure of considerable value concealed in the earth 
beneath his feet, and that the young man who had bought the pair of new 
shoes would not live to wear them, but immediately on leaving the city 
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would fall into a river and be drowned. After the king verifies both of 
these prophecies, Merlin is left at liberty to depart. When Guendoloena 
points out to Merlin the danger of encountering the severe winters within 
the forest, he consents that she shall have a house built for him there, and 
this being settled, Merlin leaves for the forest, where he frequently 
receives the visits of his sister, Ganieda. 

During one of their meetings Merlin utters a variety of prophecies, at 
the conclusion of which he urges his sister to send Taliesin, his friend, to 
him. When the latter joins Merlin, the two learned men enter a long 
dialogue, in which they discuss the wonders of nature. 

At the close of this dialogue they are informed of a wonderful fountain 
which has just made its appearance in the neighborhood. They both pro- 
ceed to the spot, and Merlin, thirsty and heated after his long speech, 
takes a plentiful drink and washes his temples with the water. At this 
instant, he completely recovers his senses, and he pours out an address of 
thanks to heaven. After explaining the phenomena of the fountain, 
Taliesin takes leave from Merlin and spreads the news of Merlin’s recov- 
ery far and wide. Merlin’s former subjects come to him and request that 
he resume the reign of his kingdom, but he explains to them that he wishes 
to pass the remainder of his days in his beloved Caledonian forest. 


As can be seen from this summary, the central topic of Geoffrey's 
Vita in contrast to Geoffrey’s Historia is the madness of Merlin; 
Geoffrey, moreover, surrounds Merlin with a group of persons not 
included in the Historia. This naturally gives rise to the question: 
Were there two Merlins, as Giraldus Cambrensis thinks (namely 
Merlin-Ambrosius, and Merlinus Sylvester), or was there only one, 
in the history of the legend previous to Geoffrey? Although the 
Merlin of the Vita has little in common with the Merlin of the 
Historia the two characters have the same name, and Geoffrey 
himself identifies them as one and the same personage in his Via. 


Haec Vortigerno cecini prolixius olim 
Exponendo duum sibi mystica bella draconum 
In ripa stagni quando consedimus hausti.®® 


Regarding this alleged identity, however, Loomis argues as 
follows: “ Merlin reappears in Geoffrey’s Vita Merlin, but the 
figure is so different from that in the History that it can hardly 
be the fabrication of Geoffrey, who would certainly have attempted 
some sort of harmony between the accounts. As a matter of fact 
we hear nothing of the marvelous birth, of Vortigern [sic!] and 


** Faral, op. cit., Tome III, p. 327, lines 681-684. 
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Uter, and very little of Arthur... I think the conclusion is 
hardly avoidable that Geoffrey is following two separate tradi- 
tions.” °° Loomis is probably right in suggesting that Merlin, as 
Man of the Woods, has ultimate connections with the Irish 
“ Curoi” legend, without however being purely Celtic in tradition. 
In fact, the madness or loss of mind is a typical thing in medieval 
especially Arthurian romances. Ivain, for instance, wanders half 
mad in the forest and is healed only by Fee Morgue. Of Gawain 
similar incidents are known. 

Geoffrey, in his Vita, therefore, may not have initiated the con- 
ception of Merlin as a madman or a man of the woods. This aspect 
of Merlin, too, probably is independent of Geoffrey’s work and 
much earlier than Geoffrey. As Loomis says,°° Merlin may have 
inherited here the nature of the old sun-god. 

F. Lot, H. L. D. Ward, and E. Faral propose that the madness 
of Merlin and his life in the Caledonian forest are based on or 
borrowed from the legend of Lailoken, which it is alleged existed 
before Geoffrey’s time.*? Lailoken, too, is depicted as a wild man 
endowed with prophetic powers, and like Merlin, seeks refuge in 
the Caledonian forest. 

In the opinion of these authors, Geoffrey apparently had access 
to a written narrative or an oral tradition of Lailoken, and trans- 
ferring this legend to his Merlin, incorporated this tradition into 
his Vita. Comparing the Latloken legend with the Vita, Lot 
remarks that while Lailoken’s madness and solitary life in the 
wilderness are inflicted upon him as a punishment for stirring up 
strife between his fellowmen, Merlin’s madness is the result of 
frenzy and grief over the loss of his three brothers in battle.® 
Some authors express the belief that this divergence existing 
between Geoffrey’s Merlin and the Latloken legend, and other 
specific incidents in Geoffrey’s Vita are no more than what we are 
led to expect of a writer of such alleged, lively “ invention.” 

Faral and Parry, who call attention also to an Irish legend, 


5° Loomis, op. cit., p. 128. 

°° Loomis, ibid., p. 130. 

*! F. Lot, Annales de Bretagne, XV (1900), pp. 305-347, 505-537. H. L. 
D. Ward, Romania, XXII (1893), pp. 504-526. E. Faral, op. cit., Tome 
II, pp. 348-363. 

** Lot, op. cit., pp. 336 ff. 
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which runs somewhat parallel to that of Lailoken, namely that of 
“Suibne, King of Dal Araidhe,” lean towards the theory that the 
name “ Merlin ” was already connected with these legends before 
Geoffrey’s time.®* This seems plausible and likely enough, since 
according to modern criticism Geoffrey drew on a great number 
of sources indiscriminately. 

In Jessie Weston’s Merlin and Ganteda we find the following 
observation: “ There is no evidence that Merlin and Lailoken had 
been identified in any way previous to the Vita Merlin.” To 
my mind, Jessie Weston and other critics, such as F. Lot, are 
justified in concluding that Geoffrey borrowed from the old 
Lailoken material, and linked Merlin with Lailoken. All of these 
viewpoints are, however, merely conjectures and await further 
evidence. 

The chief importance of Geoffrey’s conception of Merlin as 
another Lailoken or wild man of the woods lies in the fact that 
it aided considerably to spread the fame of the prophet and 
enchanter, whom he had already treated in his Historia. For soon 
after the Vita was written and became known, the Merlin legend 
passed into the vernacular literature of England, France, and 
Germany. 

In concluding, let us note that Geoffrey is the first in extant 
literature to connect the name of Merlin with that of Arthur. 
Furthermore, we observe that Ganieda is disloyal to her husband, 
King Rodarch, which does not remain unnoticed by the German 
poets of the period of Romanticism, and that the main elements 
of the Merlin story in both of Geoffrey’s works taken together are 
as follows: Merlin, born of a devil and a nun, inherits his father’s 
supernatural qualities but not his wickedness, and appears as a 
prophet, magician, diviner, shape shifter, architect, and engineer ; 
as a friend and counselor of King Uther he assists him in his love 
affair with Ingerna, on which occasion Arthur is brought into 
existence. Frenzied with grief over the loss of his three brothers, 
Merlin flees to the forest where he lives the life of a wild man; 
he is taken captive and brought back to the court of Rodarch, but 
regains his freedom by prophesying the rendezvous between Queen 


** Faral, op. cit., Tome II, pp. 347-363. Parry, op. cit., pp. 16 ff. 
** Jessie Weston, cf. MLN, Vol. XVIII, No. 6 (1903), p. 166. 
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Ganieda and her lover, and by explaining his sudden outbursts of 
laughter; on his return to the forest he is joined by Taliesin, with 
whom he holds lengthy discourses on nature; Merlin and Taliesin’s 
discovery of a magical fountain in the forest brings about the 
recovery of Merlin’s senses; perceiving that his wife Guendoloena 
intends to marry again, Merlin rides forth on a stag to present her 
with a wedding gift and kills his rival on the spot; the remainder 
of his days Merlin spends in the forest with the company of wild 
beasts. 


MERLIN IN MEDIEVAL FRENCH LITERATURE 
Wace and Robert de Boron 


The next important phase in the development of the Merlin 
legend takes us across the English Channel to France. The ocean 
at this time, 1150, presented no barrier or separating element of 
any kind, since the people knew French and Latin on both sides 
of the ocean. Wace, with whose work we shall presently deal, was 
born on the island of Jersey, between England and France. 

The Merlin legend appears to have become popular in medieval 
French literature mainly through translations, variations, and 
paraphrases of Geoffrey’s Historta. Of these, a most popular extant 
version is the so-called Roman de Brut, a work of octosyllabic 
rhyming verse, written by Wace in the year 1155. 

Wace’s Brut offers nothing new as far as our study of Merlin is 
concerned, and were it not for the fact that it presents the first 
extant account of the Round Table, the work would probably not 
have aroused much attention, since it is little more than a transla- 
tion of Geoffrey’s Historia. This of course does not mean that the 
Brut was of no importance to the subsequent French Merlin 
literature, for soon after Wace facilitated matters for the French 
writers in becoming acquainted with Geoffrey’s Latin Merlin story, 
Robert de Boron’s Merlin appeared which marks the beginning of 
the period when the real and more prolific productions of Merlin 
romances were written. 

Scholars date Robert’s work somewhere between 1170 and 1199, 
and therefore considerably later than Wace’s Brut. Written in 


** Wace, Le Roman de Brut. Edited by Le Roux de Lincy, 2 vols., Rouen, 
1836-1838. 
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verse, there has been preserved of Robert’s work only a fragment 
of 504 lines.“ The poem, as Gaston Paris, Wheatley, Bruce, and 
others point out,®’ probably was intended to serve as a connecting 
link between two other poems, Joseph d’Arimathte and Perceval. 

The story of Robert’s Merlin is more or less a reproduction of 
Geoffrey’s Historia. As Bruce says: “ It follows in the main the 
account of Merlin by Geoffrey.” °* But whether Robert borrowed 
his material directly from Geoffrey, or from his translator Wace, 
or from both, or whether he had still other sources, has not been 
satisfactorily determined. Both Gaston and Paulin Paris doubt 
Robert’s familiarity with or mastery of Latin, and in their 
opinion, Robert borrowed the framework for his poem either 
directly or indirectly from Wace or from some unknown French 
translator of Geoffrey. In the opinion of Ferdinand Lot (cf. 
Annales de Bretagne XV, p. 336, note), the fact that Robert’s 
work contains ideas very identical with Geoffrey’s Vita Merlini 
makes it probable, to a certain extent at least, that Robert took 
some of his material directly from Geoffrey. Of course, on the 
other hand, it does not seem impossible that both Robert and 
Geoffrey independently came upon the same ideas, or even drew 
on the same oral traditions which had become the common property 
of the people. 

In either case, an examination of Robert’s Merlin brings to light 
the fact that the framework of Robert was loose and elastic enough 
to admit of almost any amount of insertion, modification, and 
invention. 


** For printed editiona of Robert’s Merlin see: F. Michel, Le Roman du 
Saint Gracl, Bordeaux, 1841, Robt. de Boron’s Merlin, lines 3515-4019; F. 
J. Furnivall, Seynt Graal or Sant Ryal, London, 1861-63, Robert’s Merlin, 
Vol. 1, appendix; W. A. Nitze, Le Roman de l’Histoire du Graal, in Les 
Classtques Frangats du Moyen Age, Paris, 1927, Robert’s Merlin, pp. 
126-131. 

*7G. Paris and Jacob Ulrich, Merlin: Roman en prose du siii¢ siécle, 
publié avec la mise en prose du pdoeme de Merlin de Robert de Boron 
d’aprés le manuscrit appartenant @ M. Alfred Huth, Paris, 1886, Vol. I, 
Introd. p. IX. Wheatley, Merlin or The Early History of King Arthur, p. 
XVIII. Bruce, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 145 ff. 

* Bruce, idid., Vol. I, p. 144. 

**G. Paris and Jacob Ulrich, op. cit., Introd. p. X-XVIII. P. Paris, 
op. cit., I, p. 336. 
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The first important new feature to be noted in Robert’s work is 
the spiritual background, which alters almost beyond description 
the former general aspect of the legend. Robert manifests his 
religious mind, above all, in the most significant episode of his 
poem, “The Begetting of Merlin,” which he combines with a 
motive common to the Middle Ages, namely “The Council of the 
Demons.” A summary of this episode follows: 7° 


After our Lord descended into hell and redeemed Adam and Eve and 
their companions, the devils in wrath hold a great council to get back 
what they have lost. In order to carry out their purpose, they resolve to 
create a child, which was to be born of a demon and a, virgin, just as 
Christ, who had deprived them of so many souls, was born of the Holy 
Ghost and a virgin. The demon who suggests the plan hastens at once to 
the evil wife of a rich man with three daughters and a son and asks her 
if she knows of a means, whereby he could deceive her husband and win 
him over for himself. The wicked woman tells him that this can be accom- 
plished only by aggravating and grieving her husband, and advises him 
therefore to kill a number of his cattle and horses. The devil, however, 
not only kills some but all of the good man’s cattle and horses, and also 
strangles his handsome and only son, thereby inflicting such grief on the 
man that he almost despairs. Then approaching the wicked woman, the 
devil pictures her misfortune in such a manner that she, yielding to 
despair, takes a rope and hangs herself. The good man finally dies of grief. 

All this being accomplished, Satan now seeks to ruin the three daugh- 
ters. The one he causes to fall victim to thea passions of a wicked youth, 
whereupon she is condemned to be buried alive. The second becomes a 
common woman, while the third, after resisting the devil’s various tempta- 
tions for more than two years, is finally dishonored by him in the follow- 
ing manner: One night her wicked sister, inspired by the devil, visita her 
house and brings with her a number of wicked men to mislead the virtuous 
maiden. She angrily withdraws from them, but in her excitement before 
going to rest that night, forgets to say her prayers and to bless herself, 
as her confessor, the Hermit Blase, had advised her. Hence the devil has 
full control over her and cohabits with her while she is fast asleep. The 
maiden immediately awakens after this incident, and realizing that she 
has been dishonored, makes the sign of the cross and asks the Blessed 
Virgin to protect her from being condemned to death like her sister. At 
daybreak she hastens to the Hermit Blase and confesses to him what has 
happened. He at first refuses to give credence to what she has to say, 
but finally, after imposing a heavy penance on her for not having followed 
his advice, gives her absolution. Shortly before the child is born, she, at 


This summary is made from Nitze’s edition of Robert’s Merlin. Cf. 
op. cit., pp. 126-131. 
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the hermit’s advice, is placed in a strong tower with two women to take 
care of her. When she gives birth to her child she has it baptized imme- 
diately under the name of Merlin. Eighteen months later she is brought 
to trial, but Merlin confounds the judge with his “marvellous wisdom and 
saves his mother from being put to death. 

Then, as the story continues, they all go where they please; Merlin 
and the Hermit Blase, however, discourse with one another, till finally 
Merlin asks the hermit to write down what he tells him. Blase consents 
and Merlin then tells him of the love of Jesus Christ, of Joseph of Arima- 
thia, Adalam and Pieron, and the end of Joseph and his companions. 


Although the manner in which Robert presents the above episode 
is extremely weird, he succeeds in applying a religious tone and 
spirit to it. The innocence of Merlin’s mother together with the 
holy rite of baptism triumph over the evil purpose of the demons 
in creating him. Much to their regret, the child whom they 
engender inherits the magical powers of his father but not his 
wickedness, and consequently does not even attempt to counteract 
the works of Christ. 

After this episode, Robert gives an account of Merlin, as related 
in Geoffrey’s Historia. The importance of the hero, however, as a 
central figure in Robert’s legend, is increased and enhanced by 
many deeds not known to previous Merlin literature: 


1. Incidents of Geoffrey’s Historia appear interwoven here with 
those of his Vita, namely: Merlin’s bursts of laughter and 
his prophecy of a threefold death. 


2. Merlin undergoes numerous transformations to assist King 
Uther and his brother Pendragon. 


3. Through Merlin’s advice, the Round Table is founded by 
King Uther. 


4. Merlin is a central figure in all the suitable emergencies of 
Arthur’s life to the time of his coronation. 


As already noted, we lose sight of Merlin in Geoffrey’s Historia 
after the adventure of Uther and Ingerna. According to the 
Historwa, immediately after Arthur is engendered, Gorlois is killed 
and Uther marries Ingerna; thus all scandal is avoided when 
Arthur is born. | 

In Robert’s account, however, Uther does not marry Ingerna 
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until two months after the child is begotten. And to obviate 
scandal, Merlin takes the child immediately after birth, has it 
baptized by the name of Arthur and places it in charge of a simple 
and pious man Antor and his wife, who raise it as one of their 
own. When after fifteen years King Uther dies and Britain is 
without a king, and the barons and prelates of the church assemble, 
the archbishop, at Merlin’s advice, explains that only a man who 
can draw a sword from a certain wonderful anvil shall fall heir to 
the kingdom. Arthur proves himself to be the only one capable of 
the undertaking, and when all object to the kingdom coming under 
the sway of a person of low rank, Merlin convinces them of Arthur’s 
royal qualities, so that Arthur is crowned king of Britain. 

From the very beginning of Robert’s Merlin our attention is 
attracted to the child whom the demons engender to serve as Anti- 
Christ, but who in the end enkindles their wrath by failing to carry 
out their purpose. Thus in Robert’s work Merlin is the centre of 
interest, whereas in Geoffrey he plays but a subordinate part. 

In addition to this, Merlin in Robert’s version for the first time 
in the history of Merlin literature functions in all the important 
events of King Arthur’s life until after his coronation. This was 
undoubtedly of great importance in the evolution of the Merlin 
legend, for it is precisely Merlin’s role as a kindly helper and 
faithful advisor of King Arthur that establishes his fame in the 
subsequent world literature, and accounts for the general opinion 
of scholars that without Merlin we would have no King Arthur. 

The capital importance of Robert’s work, however, lies in the 
fact that his poem was converted to prose in the late twelfth 
century,”? and that this prose rendition, in turn, furnished the 
bulk of material for the large and famous medieval French Prose 
Romances of Merlin treated below, as well as all the popular 
Merlin legends of later centuries. 


FRENCH PROSE ROMANCES OF MERLIN 
Vulgate Merlin—Huth Merlin—Livre d’Artus 
In the early part of the thirteenth century French romancers 
not only transcribed Robert’s Merlin into prose, but also supplied 


"1 Bruce, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 336, 
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it with a long and bulky prose continuation. This composite which 
is generally known as the Prose Romance of Merlin is preserved in 
numerous manuscripts and redactions, and belongs to either one 
or the other of the great cycles of Arthurian romances in prose: 


1) the Vulgate (or Walter Map) Cycle; 2) the Pseudo-Robert de 
Boron Cycle. 


The Pseudo-Robert de Boron Cycle is, as Bruce maintains,” a 
derivative of the Vulgate Cycle—a new attempt to give vitality to 
the Arthurian theme in its prose forms by a recasting of the older 
cycle. It is so called because its manscripts are ascribed to Robert 
de Boron, a claim which is unquestionably false." The Vulgate 
Cycle derives its name from the fact that it was the most popular 
redaction of the Arthurian prose romances in the Middle Ages, 
almost completely displacing all other versions. 

Both the Vulgate Cycle and the Pseudo-Robert de Boron Cycle 
comprise five great romances. The second of these consists of the 
prose rendering of Robert’s Merlin (Part I), and its prose con- 
tinuation (Part II). In the Vulgate Cycle this compilation is 
known as the Vulgate Merlin, Lestotre de Merlin, or Suite de 
Merlin; ™* in the Pseudo-Robert de Boron Cycle, it is called Huth 
Merlin.7> Of the Huth Merlin fragments only, though lengthy 
ones, have been preserved. 


*? Bruce, tbid., Vol. I, p. 459. 78 Bruce, ¢tbid., pp. 368-458. 

7* Edited by Oscar Sommer in his Vulgate Versions of Arthurian 
Romances, Washington, 1908-16. This edition which was made from MSS. 
in the British Museum, London, includes: 

Vol.I Lestotre del Saint Graal, xxxii plus 296 pp. 

Vol. II Lestoire de Merlin, 466 pp. First appeared under the title Le 
Roman de Merlin, London, 1894. 

Vol. III Le Livre de Lancelot del Lac, Part I, 430 pp. 

Vol. IV Le Livre de Lancelot del Lac, Part II, 399 pp. 

Vol. V Le Livre de Lancelot del Lac, Part ITI, 474 pp. 

Vol. VI Les Aventures ou La Queste del Saint Graal and La Mort le 
Roy Artus, 391 pp. 

Vol. VII Le Livre d’Artus, MS. No. 337. Bibliothéque Nationale, 
370 pp. 

76 Edited by Gaston Paris and Jacob Ulrich in Merlin: Roman en prose 
du ziti siécle, publié avec la mise en prose du poéme de Merlin de Robert 
de Boron d’aprés le manuscrit appartenant @¢ M. Alfred Huth, Paris, 1886, 
2 vols. Introduction in Vol. I by Gaston Paris. 
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The principal divergence between the Vulgate Merlin and the 
Huth Merlin is that the former is written in the style of the 
Chronicles and the Chanson de Gestes, and is therefore of a pseudo- 
historical and chronological character, whereas the latter corre- 
sponds more with the ultra-romantic and adventurous type of 
romances, which emphasize love, rescue of ladies, tournaments, 
captivities, etc. 

A third version of the Prose Romance of Merlin is the Livre 
d’Artus, which in spite of minor differences is merely a modified 
form of the second part of the Vulgate Merlin."® 

There is also to be noted an additional fragment of the Pseudo- 
Robert de Boron Cycle, preserved in MS. 112, British Museum, 
London, and which according to E. Wechssler,”” supplies a part 
of the Pseudo-Robert de Boron Merlin continuation, which was 
missing from the Huth MS. 

The date and authorship of the French Prose Romance of 
Merlin ™* has never been definitely established, for the numerous 
manuscripts in which it exists still remain unclassified as to age 
and generic relations. Scholars generally agree, however, that the 
French Prose Romance of Merlin was written later than any other 
division of the Vulgate Cycle, that its most probable date is a few 
years before 1230, and that the entire Vulgate Cycle anticipated 
the appearance of the Pseudo-Robert de Boron Cycle.”® 

A comparison of the French Prose Romance of Merlin with 
Robert’s work shows that the romancers were anxious to develop 
the Merlin legend to a still greater degree, and since Robert had 


*¢ As stated heretofore, the Livre d’Artus was edited by Oscar Sommer as 
Vol. VII of the Vulgate Version of Arthurian Romances. 

7 Cf. E. Wechssler, ‘“ Uber die verschiedenen Redaktionen des Robert von 
Boron zugeschriebenen Graal-Lancelot Cyklus,” Halle, 1895. Habdilita- 
ttonsschrift, S.13. MS. 112 Ed. by H. O. Sommer. Z. f. rom. Phil., 
Beihefte (1913), Halle. 

7® Since the Pseudo-Robert de Boron Merlin in essential elements differs 
very little from the Vulgate Merlin, I shall limit myself to the latter ver- 
sion. Thus, whenever the present writer henceforth speaks of the French 
Prose Romance of Merlin, she means the Lestoire de Merlin corresponding 
to Vol. II of Sommer’s edition. 

° Cf. Ernst Brugger, “ L’Enserrement Merlin: Studien zur Merlinsage,” 
Zs. f. fr. Spr. u. Lit. XXIX, 109 ff. (1905). Bruce, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 369, 
451-454, 
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utilized much and almost all that the literature and oral tradition 
before his time had to tell of Merlin, they could easily conceive 
the idea of expanding the already existing Arthurian contamination 
of the legend with the further history of King Arthur. 

In the French Prose Romance of Merlin, the prophet and magi- 
cian Merlin does not disappear from our view immediately after 
the coronation of King Arthur, as in Robert’s work, but he con- 
tinues to figure in all of the significant events of Arthur’s reign: 
He assists Arthur in winning the fair Guinevere for his queen; 
he protects both of them from the snares of their jealous com- 
panions; he is ever at Arthur’s side in his numerous and treacher- 
ous battles with the enemies, and helps him win his heroic victories. 
In a word, Merlin, in the French Prose Romance of Merlin, is 
responsible for Arthur’s height of fame and glory. 

The French Prose Romance of Merlin also embodies the famous 
story of “ Grisandole ” with which Merlin is most closely associated. 
This story contains many unattractive elements, nevertheless, a 
study of Merlin in German literature requires that we give the 
following summary of its contents: °° 

Avenable, the daughter of a banished duke of Alemaigne, having been 
separated from her parents at the time of their banishment, disguises her- 
self as a squire, and under the name of Grisandole enters the service of 
Julius Caesar, emperor of Rome. 

Merlin knows that the emperor at this time is sorely troubled by an 
incomprehensible dream, and accordingly leaves King Arthur and goes to 
the forest of Romenie to help Caesar. He takes the form of a great stag 
with a white foot, dashes bellowing into Rome, and followed by a crowd 
of people speeds through the city into the palace, and bursts into the pres- 
ence of Julius Caesar. Kneeling before him he tells him that only the 
wild man of the woods (l’homme salvage) can reveal to him the meaning 
of his dream. Then opening the palace gates by magic, he makes his 
escape, and suddenly vanishes from sight. The emperor offers the hand of 
his daughter and half of his kingdom as a reward for the capture of the 
man of the woods or of the stag. In quick response the young knights of 
the court search the forest, but all return empty-handed. Grisandole 
alone will not abandon the quest. One day as she kneels in prayer in the 
woods, the great stag with the white foot appears before her, and bids 


°° A satisfactory English abstract of the Grisandole story of the French 
Prose Romance of Merlin is that of Lucy A. Paton in PMLA, New Series, 
Vol. XV (1907), pp. 234-237. From her abstract this brief summary is 
chiefly taken. 
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her come there on the following day with five companions, build a fire, 
spread food on a table before it, and then withdraw to a distance, after 
which she will shortly see the wild man of the woods. No sooner has she 
obeyed these instructions when the wild man, black, unshaven, and in rags, 
comes to the fire, eats all the food greedily, and stretching himself down 
before the blaze, goes to sleep. Grisandole and her companions bind him 
fast on one of their horses and ride away with him to the court. 

On the way the wild man breaks into sudden laughter three times: 
Once, on looking at Grisandole; again, on seeing a squire in a chapel, 
where they stop to attend mass, leave his place three times during the 
service, strike his master a blow, and then stand abashed, declaring that he 
has been impelled by an irresistible power. Grisandole asks why he has 
laughed; but the man of the woods replies only by calling her a deceitful 
creature full of guile, and by refusing to give the reason for his laughter 
except before the emperor. When he is presented to Julius Caesar, he 
promises to explain his conduct on the following day in the hearing of all 
the baronage of the land, and insists that the queen and her twelve ladies 
in waiting also be present. As they enter the hall he laughs, and when the 
emperor demands the reason, he relates Caesar’s mysterious dream to him 
and interprets it as signifying that the queen’s twelve ladies are really 
youths in disguise, with whom she is leading an unlawful life. He further 
explains that he had laughed on looking at Grisandole, because a woman 
by her craft had taken him prisoner, when no man could capture him; he 
had laughed in the abbey, because the poor were clamoring for alms when 
in the ground beneath their feet a great treasure was buried; he had 
called Grisandole deceitful, because she is a woman yet wears the garb of 
a man; he had laughed in the chapel, not at the blow given by the squire 
to his master, but because beneath the squire’s feet was hidden a mass of 
treasure, and each blow signified one of the evils of riches. He advises 
the emperor to restore Grisandole’s parents to their land, and to bestow 
his daughter in marriage on Grisandole’s brother. Julius Caesar examines 
the queen’s youths, finds that the wild man’s words are true, and com- 
mands that the queen and her youths be burned. He bids Grisandole lay 
aside her disguise, and discovers that she is the most beautiful maiden in 
the world. He accordingly follows the wild man’s advice as far as it goes 
and extends it agreeably to himself by marrying Grisandole (Avenable). 
The wild man refuses to reveal who the great stag is, or give his name, 
and leaves the hall abruptly, writing an inscription in Hebrew on one of 
the doorposts as he goes out. One day, somewhat later, a messenger from 
Greece appears at court, and interprets the Hebrew inscription, which 
explains that the wild man and the stag are one and the same being, 
namely Merlin, the counselor of Arthur. Instantly the letters vanish. 


The Grisandole story takes us back to the “ Rodarch Episode ” of 
Geoffrey’s Vita. Similarities of the following nature occur in both 
of these versions: A king (Rodarch—Caesar) and his unfaithful 
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queen (Ganieda— ...); Merlin is a wild man, a “ sylvester- 
homo”; on more than one occasion he bursts out into laughter, 
and explains that the queen is unfaithful and that an unsuspected 
treasure is hidden beneath the feet of the poor; a search is made 
for Merlin in the woods, where he is found to be living like a wild 
man, and from whence he is taken prisoner and brought before 
the king; on his way to the royal court he rides on a stag. 

The Grisandole story, however, stresses Merlin’s power of shape- 
shifting and identifies both the stag and the wild man as Merlin. 
Moreover, it pictures Merlin as being black, greedy, unshaven, and 
in rags, and in these respects Merlin resembles the “ Giant Herds- 
man,” who as Miss Paton points out ®* is one of the most promi- 
nent characters in Celtic folklore. Loomis also seems to favor the 
opinion that the “ Merlin” of the Grisandole story is a parallel 
figure of the “Giant Herdsman”. According to Loomis: “ All 
through the Vulgate Merlin . . . we have evidence of a powerful 
tradition which made far more of Merlin’s penchant for shape- 
shifting than Geoffrey does, and also stresses his peculiar fondness 
for the réle of the Giant Herdsman or churl.” ® 

Before we proceed with the French Prose Romance of Merlin 
and above all before we attempt to follow Merlin into German 
literature, it will be useful to present a summary of the story of 
the “Giant Herdsman ” of the Livre d’Artus: *° 

It comes to his (Merlin’s) mind to go and divert himself in the forest 
of Broceliande and to do something for which he should be spoken of for- 
ever. So on the day when the three messengers depart from Calogrenant, 
he transforms himself into such a shape as no man ever saw or heard of 
before. He becomes a herdsman, a great club in his hand, clad in a great 
hide, the fur of which is longer than the breadth of the largest hand 
known, and it is neither black nor white but smoked and browned and 
seems to be a wolf-skin. He takes his place in a great clearing on the 
border of a ditch, right over the bank, leaning on an old mossy oak, and 
holds his club down to the bottom of the ditch and bends over it. He is 
large, bent, black, lean, hairy, old with a great age, shod without in mar- 
velous leggings that reach his girdle. He is so transformed that his ears 


** Lucy A. Paton, tbdid., p. 252. 
*? Loomis, op. cit., p. 131. 
** Loomis’ careful abstract of this story which follows Sommer’s version 


of the Livre d’Artue served chiefly as a basis for this summary. Cf. Loomis, 
tbid., p. 131 ff. 
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hang down to his waist, wide as a winnowing fan. He has eyes in his 
head unusually large and black and a head as big as a buffalo’s, and hair 
so long that it brushes his girdle, all bristly, stiff, and black as ink. His 
mouth is as large and wide as a dragon’s, and gapes up to the ears; his 
teeth are white; and his thick lips are always open so that the teeth show 
all dround. He has a hump on his spine as big as a mortar. His two feet 
are where the heels ought to be in an earthly man, and the palms of the 
hands where the backs should be. He is so hideous and ugly to see that 
no man living would not be seized with great dread, unless he were brave 
and valiant. He is so tall when he stands up that a rod of eighteen feet 
will not reach him, and in proportion to his height he has the breadth of 
a thin man. His voice is so strong that when he speaks it seems like a 
trumpet when he speaks a little loud. When Merlin has turned himself 
into this shape and has placed himself on the road by which Calogrenant 
is traveling, he causes by his art stags, hinds, bucks, and all manner of 
wild beasts to come and graze around him; and there is such a multitude 
that no one can tell the number. He rules them so that when he scolds 
one roughly, it does not dare to eat or drink till he commands. 


The qualities of the “ Giant Herdsman ” ascribed to Merlin in 
the above episode and in the Grisandole story are of great impor- 
tance for our study of Merlin, for these qualities have more or less 
clung to him in German literature, particularly so in Johann von 
Wiirzburg’s Wilhelm von Osterreich. 

The story of Grisandole in the French Prose Romance of Merlin 
is excelled in fame, however, by the “ Merlin-Niniane Episode,” 
in which Merlin plays the réle of a lover and a prisoner. This is 
another one of the celebrated réles which Merlin carries with him 
into German literature, and requires, therefore, due attention. 
What follows is a summary of the contents of the episode: * 

While walking through the forest of Broceliande one day, Merlin meets 
a beautiful maiden called Niniane, standing by a fountain near her castle. 
Her charms so captivate him, that to win her, he offers to teach her some 
of his wonderful art. Niniane complies with his wishes, and gradually 
falls so deeply in love with him that she longs to keep him ever with her. 
She therefore begs him to teach her a magic spell by which she can confine 
a man to the forest, and on her promise not to cast this spell on him, 
Merlin yields to her entreaty. Regardless of her promise, however, Niniane 
casts the spell on Merlin, when he, tired and exhausted one day, falls 
asleep under a hawthorne tree in the forest. When Merlin awakens, he 
imagines he is in a high tower, from which he can never come forth. Nin- 
iane, however, comes and goes as she likes, and has Merlin ever with her. 


**This summary is made from Sommer’s version of the French Prose 
Romance. Cf. Lestoire de Merlin, Vol. II, pp. 450-463. 
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After Merlin has been gone for a period of seven weeks, King Arthur 
sends Gawain in search of him. He immediately sets out with a great 
number of knights, and when they come to the forest of Broceliande, Gawain 
hears Merlin speaking, but is unable to see him. Merlin laments to 
Gawain that Niniane has enchanted him and that he therefore can never 
come forth from where he is. 


Thus ends the “ Beguiling of Merlin” by Niniane, after which, 
as the story tells us, nothing remains of Merlin but his voice which 
resounds from the forest of Broceliande. Moreover, with the 
enchanter vanishing from this world just as mysteriously as he 
entered it, the French Prose Romance of Merlin, which completes 
the development of the Merlin legend in French literature, comes 
to a close. 

In my opinion the story of Merlin’s eternal imprisonment in 
the forest, although it depicts him as the most “ deathless ” figure 
in Arthurian legendry, by no means forms a logical conclusion to 
the French Prose Romance of Merlin. For in the introduction the 
demons’ wrath is roused when Merlin fails to carry out their 
purpose in creating him, namely to counteract the works of Christ. 
Then, throughout the Romance, the design of the demons remains 
frustrated, for Merlin makes use of the supernatural powers he 
inherits from them, only to be of service and benefit to others. 
When, however, he is condemned to eternal imprisonment, the 
demons cannot but rejoice and feel that they have won in the end, 
when they see him wither away and perish miserably. 

Moreover, as San Marte points out,*® Merlin’s last words to 
Gawain, in which he laments the fact that Niniane has imprisoned 
him, involve a moral, which in no respect is complimentary to the 
weaker sex, namely: How dangerous and detestable it is for a man 
to entrust his most important secrets unreservedly to his wife; to 
let himself’ be totally captivated and charmed by her adulations; 
to forget himself and to succumb to her love; in a word, to love 
his wife more than himself. “ Zu dieser undeutschen Moral, zu 
diesem Schlussresultat,’” San Marte argues, “konnte freilich nur 
ein im Colibat lebender Klerikus gelangen.” ®* As reproachful as 
the moral of Merlin’s statement is, however, the fact alone that his 
voice was still audible after he had vanished from view is of the 


*5 San Marte, “ Merlin der Prophet u. Zauberer,” p. 83. 
**San Marte, idid., p. 83. 
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greatest literary value, for out of this arose the tradition of his 
immortality. To this day in poetry, Merlin is said to rest in an 
enchanted sleep, and if we place credence in the numerous poems 
and romances based on this tradition, his voice can still be heard 
to issue from the forest of Broceliande. 

We have now briefly considered Merlin’s origin and name. He 
first appears in extant literature under the name of “ Ambrose ”, 
as related in Nennius’ Historia Britonum—where he is the mar- 
velous boy prophet, born without an earthly father. Then, under 
the name of Merlin, in Geoffrey’s Historia Regum Britanntae— 
where he is the son of an incubus and a nun of royal birth; where 
he is not only the wonderful boy prophet, but the friendly assistant 
and counselor of King Uther; where he is the shape shifter, who 
metamorphoses Uther into Gorlois, and Ulfin and himself into 
friends of Gorlois; where he is the skillful architect and engineer, 
who removes the giant stones, called Stonehenge; and where he is 
also the diviner and magician, who by his necromantic skill, brings 
the famous King Arthur into existence. In Geoffrey’s Vita Merlini, 
Merlin is suddenly pictured as a warrior king who frenzied with 
grief takes refuge in the Caledonian forest, and becomes a “ Wild 
Man of the Woods.” In medieval French literature, Robert de 
Boron, utilizing nearly all that Geoffrey reported of Merlin, also 
knows him as the master of ceremonies and the friend in need of 
King Arthur to the time of his coronation. In the Grisandole story 
of the Livre d’Artus, Merlin, the shape shifter takes the form of 
a great stag on one occasion, and on another that of a “ Giant 
Herdsman.” In the French Prose Romance of Merlin, Merlin 
continues to figure as the kindly helper and advisor in all the 
significant events of King Arthur’s reign; and is also the lover 
and prisoner, who finally disappears entirely from our sight after 
his beguilement by Niniane. Now, it is hoped, the reader is pre- 
pared to understand Merlin as he shall appear in German literature, 
to which we now turn. 


PART II 


MERLIN IN MEDIEVAL GERMAN LITERATURE 


aa 
ALBRECHT VON SCHARFFENBERG Git 


Merlin makes his first appearance in extant German literature 
in a long verse romance known as Der theure Morlin, the story of 
which is substantially that of Robert de Boron’s Merlin. Since 
the original work itself is lost, the date and authorship of the 
Theure Morlin have never been definitely established. Scholars 
favor the opinion, however, that it was written by Albrecht von 
Scharffenberg, a Bavarian poet living in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century. This is about a century after Robert de Boron. 
Nevertheless, it is not strange that there should be such a lapse ot 
time before Merlin enters into German literature; for heretofore 
other magicians, such as Aschmedai, Klinschor, Virgil, Gansguoter, 
Malduc, and others claimed the popularity and had, as it were, 
preceded Merlin. In Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival, for 
instance, Klinschor enchants and holds women prisoners, just as 
Merlin does in a German work treated below. 

Little is kown of Albrecht von Scharffenberg; his life is so 
shrouded in mystery that neither the time of his birth nor that of 
his death are known. Moreover, were it not that his work has been 
preserved through Ulrich Fiitrer, we would probably not know of 
Albrecht at all as the author of the Theure Morlin. 

Albrecht is mentioned for the first time in Fiitrer’s work, which 
like the original is written in verse, in the following lines: 


Ulrich so vach an, 
wie du es von her Albrecht hast vernommen, 
den man nennt den von Scharffenberg; 
der ding warlich est er zu ende kumen.* 


Since Fiitrer’s reproduction of Albrecht’s Theure Morlin was 
not composed until 1478, we shall first turn to a work of the early 


1 Merlin und Seifried De Ardemont von Albrecht von Scharffenberg. In 
der Bearbeitung Ulrich Fiitrers. Hrsg. von Freiderich Panzer, in B. L. V. 
8., Bd. 227 (1902), Tiibingen, S. 5. 
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part of the fourteenth century which welcomes Merlin into German 
literature, namely the Wilhelm von Osterreich by Johann von 
Wiirzburg. 

JOHANN VON WURZBURG 


In the year 1314 Johann von Wiirzburg, a poet of Franconian 
descent, wrote a long epic poem of 19,585 lines entitled Wilhelm 
von Osterreich in which Merlin plays an important part.? Johann 
himself says in his poem: | 

vriuntlicher gruoz 
mir selten wird geteilet mit * 


yet we find his work preserved in numerous manuscripts and 
fragments, which date from the earlier part of the fourteenth to 
the end of the fifteenth century.* This proves that he was much 
esteemed and beloved by his contemporaries and early followers. 
What adds strength to this opinion is a quotation from Jacob 
Piiterich von Reicherzhausen’s Hhrenbrief, which was dedicated 
to the Archduchess Mathilde von Osterreich in the year 1462: 


Wilhelm von Osterreich 

den tichtet unns vil schon 

ein schreiber Tugentliche 

Von Wiirzburg Hannss gehaiszen was der mann.* 


Moreover, in the fifteenth century wall paintings of the “ Runkel- 
stein ” castle at Bozen, two of the leading figures of Johann’s poem, 
Wilhelm and Agly, are pictured together with the famous lovers, 
Tristan and Isolde, Wilhelm von Orleans and Amelye.® 

The Wilhelm von Osterreich is a very beautiful work, abounding 
in phantasy and lofty sentiments, and deserving remembrance for 
its own sake. To the present day, however, it has found little 
attention among lovers of literature, and is almost unknown to 
students of the Merlin legend. Only quite recently in 1930 and 


*Johanns von Wiirzburg Wilhelm von Osterreich. Aus der Gothaer 
Handschrift. Hrsg. von Ernst Regel, in Deutsche Teate des Mittelalters, 
Bd. IIT (1906), Berlin. 

* Regel, ibid., lines 19492-4, p. 276. 

‘ Regel, tbid., Intro. pp. VII-XXII. 

8’ ZfdA., 1848, Bd. VI, S. 31 ff. 

*W. Golther, Die dt. Dichtung i. M. A., Stuttgart, 1922, S. 414. 
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1932, two scholars, Eckhart Frenzel and Eugen Mayser, have 
devoted special monographs to the personality of the poet and his 
work.’ But even these two critics practically pass over the Merlin 
material. 

The Wilhelm von Osterreich comprises really two different 
stories: the first concerns itself principally with the adventures of 
Wilhelm, son of Duke Liupolt of Austria, and the second centers 
around Queen Crispin of Belgalgan and Merlin, the Son of the 
Devil. These stories bear little or no relation to one another, never- 
theless, they are so skillfully intertwined and form such a beautiful 
and harmonious whole that it seems almost impossible to separate 
the one from the other. For that reason we give a brief summary 


of each: — 
Wilhelm and Agly 

Duke Liupolt of Austria makes a pilgrimage to the tomb of St. John in 
Ephesus, to obtain through the intercession of the saint an heir from God. 
A powerful storm at sea forces his ship towards Zyzia, where he is received 
by King Agrant. As Agrant is also without an heir, he joins Liupolt in 
his journey to Ephesus. After completing their pilgrimage they return to 
their respective countries, where their prayers materialize: Liupolt’s queen 
gives birth to a son, Wildhelm; Agrant’s queen to a daughter, Agly. 

As Wilhelm grows older, he has visions of a beautiful girl, whose charms 
so captivate him that he makes up his mind to find her. He leaves home 
secretly, and sailing down the Danube, he sees an aged and huge fish, whose 
back is overgrown with trees. Mistaking the huge fish for an island, and 
wishing to enjoy the fragrance of its plants, Wildhelm makes a landing. 
As soon as he comes in contact with the fish, however, it spreads its fins 
and swims away with him towards Zyzia. There he is rescued by Wigerich, 
a servant of King Agrant, who conducts him to the castle of the King. 

Agrant thinks Wildhelm is sent by Apollo and therefore adopts and 
raises him as one of his own. He calls him Rydal, after the name which 
Wildhelm, the better to conceal his identity, had assumed on leaving home. 
Ryal and King Agrant’s daughter Agly, who are of the same age, prove to 
be devoted playmates. Ryal, however, recognizes her as the beautiful 
vision of his dreams; consequently they soon fall in love with each other. 
To avoid any dangerous consequences, Agrant separates them, but they, 
nevertheless, secretly display their love for each other in letters concealed 
in a ball, which they cast to and fro. 


* Eckhart Frenzel, Studien zur Persénlichkeit Johanns von Wiirzburg, in 
Germanische Studien, Heft. 84, Berlin, 1930. 
Eugen Mayser, Studien zur Dichtung Johanns von Wiirzburg, in Ger- 
manische Studien, Heft 101, Berlin, 1932. 
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The rumor of Agly’s beauty reaches King Walwan of Frigia, who strives 
to win her in marriage. He gains the consent of Agly’s father, but not of 
Agly herself, who remains true to Ryal. Contrary to her wishes, arrange- 
ments are made for her union with Walwan; but just as the wedding is to 
take place, Walwan learns that his old enemy King Melchinor of Marroch 
is besieging Frigia. He immediately sets out, and at the request of Agrant 
takes Ryal with him. Before Ryal and Agly separate, they again exchange 
secret messages of love, and Agly presents Ryal with a ring as a pledge of 
her loyalty. When Walwan arrives at his destination, he sends Rya] with 
a declaration of war to King Melchinor of Marroch. Ryal promises under 
oath to execute his mission faithfullly. 

On his way to Marroch, Ryal meets “ Dame Aventure,” who presents 
him with a magic dog, and this dog leads him through a brass portal which 
closes behind him. Arriving at a beautiful valley, Ryal encounters the 
knight Joraffin, who presents him with a beautiful magical armor and 
horse. After expounding all of Ryal’s adventures, Joraffin leads him back 
through the brass portal and then disappears. Shorty before Ryal reaches 
his destination he rescues a maiden from the hands of the executioners. 
Darius of Media had sent her to declare war on Melchinor, but Melchinor 
had condemned her to death. Although she warns him, Ryal is determined 
to carry out his mission. 

When night approaches Ryal finds himself before the city of Aurimont, 
in the country of King Melchinor, where he sees some wonderful remains 
of the ancient magic of Virgilius: Under a gigantic linden tree is a beauti- 
ful fountain; a chair of the finest gold is fastened to the centre of the tree; 
above it is an exquisite arch, on which hangs a magic horn. Ryal, tired 
and exhausted from his long journey, sits on the chair, when suddenly he 
is raised on high and falls asleep under the beautiful arch. He dreams of 
heaven and Agly. 

At dawn Melchinor’s guards are awakened by Ryal’s cries for Agly. 
Overcome with amazement, they sound an alarm on their trumpets, which 
so frightens Ryal that he thinks his last hour has come. Grasping the 
magic horn before him, he blows it with all his might and arouses Melchi- 
nor. When the latter learns what has happened, he summons his wise men 
to interpret the meaning of the marvelous adventure. As they gather 
around Ryal, he complans to them from on high for keeping him prisoner, 
whereupon at Melchinor’s command, a ladder is brought on which he is able 
to descend. Ryal then faithfully delivers Walman’s message to Melchinor, 
who informs him that he must die. Upon the advice of the Kalif, however, 
Melchinor spares the life of his victim. Moreover, when Ryal warns him 
of the deceitful Walwan, they set out together with a great army and 
attack Walwan at Smyrna. 

In the meanwhile King Agrant prepares to assist his intended son-in-law 
Walwan in battle, and taking his queen and his daughter Agly to the castle 
of Frien, he leads his army towards Smyrna, which is attacked soon after 
by Melchinor. Agly, looking down from her castle, sees her beloved Ryal 
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fighting bravely but she does not recognize him in his armor. He, however, 
recognizes her at first sight and before long, love-letters are exchanged 
between them. 

In the terrific battle which ensues Ryal kills Walwan, takes Agrant 
prisoner, and captures the city of Smyrna. To gain his freedom as well 
as to avoid future wars with Melchinor, Agrant consents to give his 
daughter Agly in marriage to Wildomis, son of Melchinor, and sends Ryal, 
whom he also fails to recognize, to Frien to bring Agly and her mother to 
Smyrna. The two lovers recognize each other and Ryal informs Agly of 
her projected marriage to Wildomis. On this occasion Ryal reveals his 
real name “ Wildhelm von Osterreich ” to Agly. 

While arrangements for the wedding are being made, Wildomis partici- 
pates in a tournament and is slain by his opponent, Wildhelm in disguise. 
Wildhelm thereupon is taken prisoner, and recognized by Melchinor as well- 
as by Agrant, is sentenced to death. His beloved Agly is overcome with 
grief, and in a temporary spell of insanity, attempts to commit suicide. 


Merlin and Queen Crispin 


Dedelus, an old magician, has a beautiful daughter named Parklyse, who 
also possesses magical qualities. She rides through the air on a griffin, 
which she has trained to carry her to any country she desires to visit. 
Engaged in the services of Queen Crispin of Belgalgan, Parklyse renders 
her mistress invaluable assistance, for unfortunately Merlin, the Son of the 
Devil, has imprisoned Crispin by closing her territory so that no one, save 
those who were able to fly, could enter or leave it. 

One day a devil in the form of a griffin flies in front of Parklyse and 
informs her that a serious battle is taking place at Smyrna. Anxious to 
free her mistress from the snares of Merlin, and hoping to gain the services 
of Wildhelm for this purpose, Parklyse sets out on her griffin for Smyrna. 
Just as she arrives at Smyrna, Wildhelm is being bound and led to execu- 
tion. Parklyse at once approaches Melchinor, hands him a letter which 
she herself had written, and tells him it is from Mahmet. The letter asks 
Melchinor to free Wildhelm and let him accompany Parklyse, and at the 
same time informs Melchinor that the soul of his just and honorable son 
Wildomis is crying to heaven for vengeance, and that Mahmet therefore, 
desires that Wildhelm be put to death by Merlin. Melchinor, thinking that 
Parklyse is actually sent by Mahmet, frees Wildhelm and turns over to 
him his horse, armor and all his possessions. Before they take leave from 
Melchinor, Parklyse explains to Wildhelm that Merlin is ready to devour 
him and asks him to choose between Melchinor and Merlin. Wildhelm, 
however, hopes and trusts that he can conquer Merlin and therefore tells 
Parklyse he is willing to accompany her. 

Thereupon they both begin their Journey to Belgalgan; Parklyse on her 
griffin leads the way for Wildhelm who follows her on horseback. On their 
way Parklyse praises him for his remarkable bravery and reveals that the 
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real object of her journey was to save him, in order that he, in turn, might 
rescue her mistress, Queen Crispin, from Merlin. Before they reach their 
destination, Parklyse, pointing out the rest of the way to Belgalgan to 
Wildhelm, takes leave of him. 

Wildhelm first arrives at Nobletierre, Crispin’s territory, where a mon- 
ster dragon, emitting fiery flames, attempts to devour him. In a terrific 
battle Wildhelm cuts off the dragon’s head, and then rides on till he comes 
to a castle. The only road leads through two fiery dragons, which Merlin 
and his father had made of iron so that they might not melt. Wildhelm 
protects himself with his shield and then daringly approaches the dragons. 
Suddenly he hears a terrific noise. It is the voice of the giant Merlin who, 
holding a club in his hand and panting with rage, appears on the scene. 
He is the tallest man on earth; thick grey hair hangs around his ugly face 
which is very broad and black; his arms are huge but short, and his body 
is covered with the invulnerable skin of a sea-monster, which he himself 
had caught. When he sees Wildhelm he howls furiously and attacks him 
with his club. Wildhelm, however, boldly swings his sword, and after 
struggling heroically, conquers the giant Merlin and throws him, still 
groaning with pain, into the fiery dragons. 

The battle between Wildhelm and Merlin is witnessed by King Gaylet of 
Spain who, in an attempt to free five queens from the snares of Merlin, was 
made prisoner with them in the nearby castle of Timorat. Seeing that 
Wildhelm is exhausted after his fierce struggle, Gaylet comes to his rescue 
and takes him to Timorat. 

Parklyse, who knows all that is going on, hastens to Queen Crispin and 
informs her that Wildhelm has slain the treacherous Merlin. Crispin 
immediately dispatches Parklyse with an extremely precious garment for 
the hero and then attempts to go to Timorat herself to pay homage to him. 
The fiery dragons still guard her territory however, because the devil has 
not fled after his son Merlin’s death. Wildhelm goes to meet Crispin and 
takes her to her destination. Thereafter all the treacherous remains of the 
devil and his son Merlin’s magic are destroyed, and Wildhelm and Gaylet 
accompany Queen Crispin to her castle at Nobletierre. In the meantime 
Crispin falls in love with the hero and asks him to marry her, but Wild- 
helm remains true to Agly and rejects her proposal. Consequently Crispin 
is very sad and laments her fate; nevertheless, she admires Wildhelm for 
his loyalty and promises to assist him in winning the hand of Agly. 

Soon messengers of the Queen of Candia (one of the queens whom Merlin 
formerly held prisoner at Timorat) arrive, inviting Wildhelm to partici- 
pate in a tournament. He complies with the request and takes leave of 
Crispin, who presents him with a powerful and magic horse, which Merlin 
had brought to Timorat after he had captured it from the King of Ascalon. 
Accompanied by his friend Gaylet, Wildhelm sets out for Montigal in 
Candia. In the tournament which takes place there, they both display 
remarkable courage and bravery, but Wildhelm wins the victory. 
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After the tournament they return to Queen Crispin, where the highest 
honors are showered upon them. With the assistance of her nephew, the 
Supreme Ruler of the heathens, who resides at Solia, she invents a strata- 
gem to aid Wildhelm in gaining Agly: she pretends to Agrant that her 
nephew wishes to marry Agly. Without hesitation, Agrant consents to the 
proposal and brings his daughter to Solia, where the marriage is to take 
place. As is customary, a tournament is held in honor of the occasion, in 
which Wildhelm, disguised as the alleged amorat, participates and conquers 
his opponent. The victory being his, Wildhelm approaches his sweetheart 
Agly, but she fails to recognize him and wards off his attentions. When, 
however, he says to her “ich bin Wildhelm der diener din,” they fondly 
embrace and display their deepest love for each other. At Wildhelm’s 
request, Agly is immediately baptized a Christian, and their wedding takes 
place the following morning at Solia. 

Not until after the ceremonies does Agrant learn that he has been de- 
ceived, and were it not that the Baruk and the citizens of Solia all sided 
with Crispin, he would have declared war upon her immediately. As he 
is not in a position to do so, the happy lovers accompany Crispin to 
Belgalgan. Edified by the example of her beloved guests, Crispin also 
becomes a Christian. 

Shortly thereafter, Agrant summons all the pagans of Asia and Africa 
and attacks Crispin’s kingdom. Wildhelm and Gaylet, however, followed 
by many Christian leaders, defeat Agrant and his men. Among those who 
join Wildhelm and Gaylet, is Wildhelm’s own father, King Liupolt of 
Austria. Agrant finally asks forgiveness of Wildhelm, becomes a Christian 
and bestows enormous possessions on him. Peace having been restored, 
they all visit Queen Crispin, and Wildhelm and Agli remain for twelve 
weeks, Then he accompanies his father to Austria, where his mother and 
friends receive him most heartily. 

In the course of time Wildhelm is informed that Agly has given birth to 
a son, whereupon he immediately returns to her. Six months later while 
on a hunting trip, he is killed by the pagans. Agly dies of grief and so do 
Wildhelm’s parents, to whom the body is brought for burial. 


As far as Merlin is concerned, there is a close resemblance in 
this version of Johann between Merlin and the Giant Herdsman 
in the Lwre d’Artus described above. This Giant Herdsman, as 
we have already noted, may be no other than a transformed Merlin. 
In spite of some existing divergencies, we immediately behold in 
Johann’s portraiture of Merlin an image of the giant of the Livre 
d’Artus, above all when Johann conceives Merlin as taller and 
fiercer than any other man; as a huge person with thick grey hair; 
as being ugly, black, ferocious, clad in the skin of a sea monster, 
having a terribly loud voice and holding a club in his hand, ready 


. 
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to devour any one who approaches him. We may therefore well 
apply to Johann’s giant, Merlin, the words of the Lwre d’Artus: 
“He was so hideous and ugly to see that no man living would 
not be seized with great dread unless he were brave and valiant.” ® 
However, we should not forget, that a giant of this nature is com- 
monplace in medieval literature and folklore, that the Livre d’Artus 
giant therefore represents merely a parallel to the monster of 
Johann’s work. 

At the same time the Merlin of Johann strongly resembles the 
magician Klinschor in Wolfram’s Parzival—both aim at the ruin 
and destruction of women.® It is also apparent that the Wildhelm 
of Johann has somewhat the réle of Gawein in Wolfram’s Parztval. 

In attributing to Merlin the making of the fiery dragons, Johann 
conforms with an idea already known to us from the French Prose 
Romance of Merlin. Here Merlin constructs a flaming dragon to 
serve as a standard in war,!° whereas Johann, possibly drawing 
on his imagination, has Merlin and Merlin’s father construct the 
dragons to guard Queen Crispin’s territory. 

The imprisonment of Queen Crispin by Merlin, and Merlin’s 
encounter with the hero Wildhelm, increase of course the impor- 
tance of Merlin in Johann’s story, because Johann here assigns 
to him the function of an unnamed giant in the French Prose 
Romance of Merlin, of which the following is a brief description : 

King Arthur learns that a giant has seized a maiden and made her 
prisoner at Mt. St. Michel. Accompanied by Kay and Bediver, he imme- 
diately sets out to rescue her. As they come to the mountain, they see 
two great fires shining brightly. Arthur approaches one of these fires with 
sword drawn, but the giant seeing him come, meets him with a great club. 


In a terrific battle which ensues, Arthur finally kills the giant and so wins 
the victory.** 


Merlin, in Johann’s work, has the réle of the above mentioned 
giant. By having Merlin killed, however, by Wildhelm, the hero, 
Johann violates the almost uniform tradition that Merlin does not 
die, but continues to live in an enchanted sleep, as is reported also 


.of King Arthur and many other medieval figures. 


tf 


§ Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, p. 132. 
°Cf. Wolfram’s Parzival, Book XIII, 656-659. 

10 Sommer, Lestoire de Merlin, p. 93. 

11 Sommer, sbid., pp. 428-432. 
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Moreover, as far as present knowledge goes, Johann is the only 
author in the field of Merlin literature, who portrays Merlin as 
having the evil qualities and traits of his father, the devil. The 
traditional Merlin story has it that Merlin inherits the magical 
qualities of his father but not his wickedness; hence his father 
has no control over him, and Merlin makes use of his magical 
qualities only to be of service to others. Merlin’s loyalty and 
respect for womanhood is a constant and neverchanging thread 
running through the entire development of the traditional Merlin 
legend in medieval and modern times, while a wicked magician of 
the type of Klinschor brings only disgrace and dishonor upon every 
good woman he meets. Thus, we observe definitely that Johann’s 
version of Merlin’s character is the only instance in Merlin litera- 
ture where Merlin is pictured contrary to this tradition, and that 
Johann stands totally alone when he conceives Merlin working in 
cooperation with his father, the devil, and when he presents their 
one and only aim to be the ruin and destruction of women. 

As to Johann’s sources, we have no definite information. Eugen 
Mayser rejects the alleged oriental sources of Johann, proposed by 
E. Frenzel, and points rather to the legend of Flore and Blancheflor, 
and the Jiingere Titurel as possible sources. Mayser also insists 
on the independence of Johann’s method of composition and 
imagination. Johann, furthermore, is said to have had Gottfried 
von Strassburg as a model and source. We must exclude of course 
the Merlin material. According to Mayser, Johann also had an 
intimate knowledge of medieval German literary works but was 
not an imitator of Rudolf von Ems.’? 

In general, the chief thing to note about Johann von Wiirzburg’s 
Wildhelm von Osterreich is that, first, Merlin’s mother is not 
known; secondly, that Merlin who elsewhere, though the son of 
a devil, displays no tendency toward evil, is not only physically 
the son of a devil but also spiritually. Consistent with his demonic 
nature, Merlin, in the Wildhelm, von Osterreich is portrayed as a 
wicked and huge giant who builds the fiery dragons which enclose 
a queen’s territory, and who seduces a number of queens and holds 
them captive in a castle. When the hero Wildhelm comes to the 
assistance of the queens Merlin puts up a fierce struggle, and 


13 Eugen Mayser, op. cit., p. 94-103. 
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insists on carrying out his evil intentions until Wildhelm finally 
conquers him and makes him a prey of the fiery dragons. 


UngicH FUTRER 


At the request of Duke Albrecht IV. of Bavaria, as Felix F. 
Hofstitter says,!* Ulrich Fiitrer, a poet and artist of Munich, 
wrote his Buch der Abenteuer. Written in verse, this work presents 
to the reader in a simple and unified form much of what the 
literature before Fiitrer’s time had to tell of Knighthood, King 
Arthur, and the Holy Grail. 

Among the various works which comprise the Buch der Abenteuer 
is Albrecht von Scharffenberg’s Theure Morlin, which consists of 
1799 lines. As heretofore stated, the original of Albrecht’s Morlin 
has been lost; hence it is only through Fiitrer that the oldest 
attempt to acquire the Merlin legend for German literature becomes 
known to us. Fiitrer’s work is preserved in four manuscripts, two 
of which are in the k.k,. Hofbibliothek of Vienna, and two in the 
k. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek of Munich. 

The first eight stanzas of the Theure Morlin are devoted to the 
adventures of Brutus and his arrival in Britain. These stanzas 
lean heavily on Geoffrey’s Historia Regum Britanniae, excepting 
that in the Theure Morlin Sylvius is mentioned as being the 
brother, and not the father of Brutus, as in the Historia."* 

In stanzas nine and ten Fiitrer appeals to his Muse for guidance, 
and receives advice from her to relate the poem according to 
Albrecht. From here on Albrecht—Fiitrer narrate the story of 
Merlin, which as already mentioned is essentially that of Robert 
de Boron’s Merlin. In the Theure Morlin, therefore, Merlin is the 
central figure; he is the prophetic child created by the devil and a 
virgin; he is the faithful friend, assistant and counselor of King 
Uther, and particularly of King Arthur; he is the shapeshifter, 
who by transforming King Uther, Ulfin and himself causes King 
Arthur to come into existence; he plays a leading réle in all the 
significant incidents connected with the life of King Arthur, 


13 Cf. Altdeutache Gedichte aus den Zeiten der Tafelrunde. Aus Hand- 
schriften der k. k. Hofbsbliothek in die heutige Sprache iibertragen von 
Felix Franz Hofstitter, Wien, 1811, Bd. II, S. 278. 

14 Panzer, op. cit., p. XXIV ff. 
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including his coronation. And above all, the Merlin of Albrecht- 
Fiitrer, like the Merlin of Robert, has a religious tone and spirit: 
the innocence and piety of Merlin’s mother, as well as the holy rite 
of Baptism, annul the purpose of the demons in creating him, and 
he applies the magnetic skill he inherits from the demons only to 
the good of others. 

In spite of these close relations, however, an examination of the 
Theure Morlin shows that there is no perfect unity of conception 
between that of Albrecht—Fiitrer and that of Robert de Boron. As 
Panzer observes,’® Albrecht’s—Fiitrer’s work brings numerous diver- 
gencies and changes into the traditional Merlin story. The follow- 
ing comparisons made by Panzer, will illustrate to what extent 
Albrecht—Fiitrer, in so far as Merlin is concerned, differs from 
Robert : 


Robert: Our Lord descends into hell after His resurrection and redeems 
the souls of the just. This infuriates the demons, and after holding 
council, they engender Merlin, so that he may win back for them all 
they have lost. 

Albrecht-Fiitrer: The piety of King Constantine, Ruler of Great Britain, 
rouses the wrath of the demons, and in their attempt to ruin him 
and his entire family, they deceive one of his daughters and thus 
beget Merlin. 

Robert: Uther and Pendragon are the sons of King Constantine. 

Albrecht-Fiitrer: Uther and Pendragon are the sons.of Merlin. 

Robert: Merlin advises Uther to build a lasting monument in honor of 
his brother Pendragon and those slain in battle. To enable Uther 
to carry out his purpose, Merlin removes the giant “ Stonehenge ” 
from Ireland to Mt. Ambrius in England. 

Albrecht-Fiitrer: Merlin advises Uther to build a Blessed Virgin Memorial 
Church. Thereupon Uther builds a beautiful cathedral, which to 
this day is visited by many pilgrims. 

Robert: Merlin assists Uther to gain access to Ingerna, because he sym- 
pathizes with Uther, knowing that he is passionately in love with 
Ingerna. 

Albrecht-Fiitrer: Merlin assists Uther on this occasion, because he knows 
that the effect, namely the birth of the glorious King Arthur, justi- 
fies the means. 


Panzer is of the opinion that these divergencies are not the 
product of Albrecht’s—Fiitrer’s own imagination, but that Albrecht- 
Fiitrer may have had other works besides Robert’s as a source, in 


16 Panzer, ibid., p. XXXIV ff. 
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which these changes had already taken place.*® Until further 
research will have confirmed this suggestion, however, Panzer’s 
view remains a conjecture. To my mind, it seems possible, that 
the differences in the Theure Morlin are due to the fact that 
Albrecht—Fiitrer became acquainted with the legend mainly through 
oral tradition. What induces me to draw this inference is the 
belief that no poet would easily make such radical departures from 
the originals, merely for the sake of impairing them. The very 
beginning of Albrecht’s—Fiitrer’s legend, which treats of the 
begetting and birth of Merlin, shows this: instead of the demons 
engendering Merlin to serve as Anti-Christ, as in Robert’s poem, 
Merlin is merely the accidental product of the revenge they take 
on the pious King Constantine’s daughter. In my opinion, this 
vague description of the birth of Merlin could have been given 
only by one who based his work on oral tradition; therefore, we 
need not, as Panzer does, refer to an unknown written source. 

Albrecht’s—Fiitrer’s conception of Merlin as the father of Uther 
and Pendragon again illustrates that the author had but a super- 
ficial knowledge of the legend, and that he did not care whether 
his portrait of Merlin was confused or not. Moreover, it also dis- 
plays inconsistency on the part of Albrecht—Fiitrer. On the one 
hand Merlin is pictured as a youth, when he appears before King 
Vortigern; on the other, without any lapse of time, as the father 
of two grown sons. Surely any unbiased reader will admit that 
this is a juggling together of elements, which the author could 
have learned through floating tales only, and that he then violently 
incorporated them into the legend. 

Merlin’s advice to Uther to build a Blessed Virgin Memorial 
Church instead of a monument in honor of his brother Pendragon, 
possibly originated from Albrecht’s—Fiitrer’s desire to increase the 
religious tone and spirit of the poem. This in turn, may suggest 
that Merlin assists Uther in his adventure with Ingerna, only for 
the sake of the good that was to come of the evil, namely the birth 
of the famous hero, King Arthur. 

One concludes that the Theure Morlin is by no means a mere 
translation of Robert’s poem. Nevertheless, in spite of its divergen- 
cies and changes, one agrees with Panzer, who states: “ Niemand 
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wird im Zweifel sein, dass wir es in dieser von Fiitrer nach Albrecht 
von Scharffenberg wiedergegebenen erzahlung mit einer bear- 
beitung des zweiten stiickes von Roberts von Boron grossem cyklus 
zu tun haben.?” 

Merlin in medieval German literature then appears in two 
strongly contradictory aspects. The one, harmonizing with the 
French tradition, presents Merlin as the son of a devil and a virgin 
inheriting his father’s supernatural powers but not his wickedness ; 
the other version stands more or less alone for itself although it 
has some: elements in common with the French Merlin Prose 
Romance, such as the fiery dragons created by Merlin, and his 
character as a giant. In this version Merlin does not have a dual, 
but a single nature, namely a wicked one. He is not only a perfect 
symbol of his father, but also works in cooperation with him in 
misleading and seducing women. He is not able to read the minds 
of men, nor is he gifted with a foreknowledge of events. He has 
no relations with Uther and Ingerna, Vortigern, Arthur and his 
knights. He is no shapeshifter, and above all he is no lover and 
prisoner who perishes in the forest, but he is a fierce and raging 
demon whose one and only aim is the destruction of souls. 


17 Panzer, tbid., p. XXXIII. 
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PART III 


MERLIN IN GERMAN CLASSICISM 


After Fiitrer’s revivification of the Theure Morlin in 1478, the 
popularity of Merlin, the prophet and enchanter, appears to have 
declined, and during the three succeeding centuries only such 
works were written as served to keep the name of Merlin alive in 
the minds of the German people, but which had nothing in common 
with the traditional Merlin legend. For instance, Alanus de Insulis’ 
Prophetia Anglicana & Romana, which was published at Frankfort 
a/M. in 1603, is merely a Latin commentary to the Prophectes of 
Merlin, and the Prophecies, as we have already noted, bear no 
influence on our study of the Merlin legend. Within the centuries 
specified above, therefore, there is little or nothing in German 
literature to remind us of the place Merlin held in the literature 
and thought of the Middle Ages. It is well to note, however, that 
during this lengthy period of time, the other Arthurian figures 
fared scarcely better. Beginning with the sixteenth century and as 
a result of the Renaissance, a new “ Weltanschauung ” not only 
in Germany but also in other countries arose, which brought with 
it a critical-mindedness, emancipation from deference to authority 
or tradition, and reliance upon tested evidence only. The authors 
of this period turned to the literature of ancient Rome and Greece. 
As antiquity to them was everything, they looked with scorn on 
literary creations which dealt with medieval superstition and the 
mighty deeds of legendary heroes, and which were rich in imagina- 
tive power and permeated with accounts of ecstacies, superstitions, 
and interventions of devils and angels. This attitude toward 
medieval literature in general prevailed throughout the Puritan 
and Classical ages of Europe, particularly in Germany. It seems 
natural enough, therefore, that the almost total neglect of Merlin 
in German literature during these centuries was brought about, at 
least indirectly, by the influence of the Renaissance. 

It is not until 1758 that we again hear of Merlin in Germany, 
and then only in a work which was written in a foreign language 
and which in the whole is also foreign to the traditional Merlin 
legend, namely a French operetta L’Ile de Merlin. 
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CHRISTIAN W. VON GLUCK 


The Ile de Merlin, composed by LeSage and D’Orneval in 1717, 
was originally called Le Monde Renversé, under which title it was 
produced in Paris in 1718 and again in 1753.1 Shortly after 1753 
it underwent some changes by Dumi and Munsigny and was called 
L’Ile de Merlin.? 

At the time the Ile de Merlin made its second appearance in 
Paris, the French operas were very popular and in great demand 
at the Royal Court Theatre in Vienna.* Hence, Count Jacob v. 
Durazzo, Director of the Court Theatre, who was anxious to pro- 
duce French works which heretofore had not been played in Vienna, 
negotiated with Favar in Paris to secure specimens of the French 
operas.* He explained to Favart that Gluck, the famous German 
composer and musician, who was “ Kapellmeister” at the Royal 
Theatre, would set to music the texts he would send him, or if the 
texts were already supplied with music, he would compose “ airs 
nouveaux ” to them.® Thereupon, Favart, knowing well that Gluck 
had been very successful in composing music for many of the great 
Italian operas, readily acquiesced and sent Durazzo a number of 
works, among which was the Ile de Merlin. To this operetta Gluck 
composed twenty-one “ airs nouveaux,” and on October 31, 1758, 
on the anniversary of the birth of Kaiser Franz I, it was produced 
at the Royal Court “ Schonbrunn,” and shortly after at the Royal 
Theatre in Vienna.* These “ airs nouveaux” are all modeled after 
the German style of music, and thus Gluck, as it were, “ german- 
ized ” the entire operetta, of which the cast and text are as 
follows: ’ 


Merlin—Master of the “ World Upside Down ” 
The Nymphs—Argentine and Diamantine 


Cf. Alfred Wotquenne, Cat. Thématique dea Oeuvres de Chr. W. von 
Gluck, Leipzig, 1904, p. 199. 

* Alfred Wotquenne, idid,. p. 199. 

* Ernest Newman, Gluck and the Opera, London, 1895, pp. 36, 41. 

* Cf. Ernest Newman, ibdid., p. 40. 

5 Cf. Newman, ibid., p. 40. 

* Wotquenne, op. cit., p. 169. 

* This summary follows that of Max Arend. Cf. Gluck: Eine Biographie, 
Berlin, 1921, 8. 169 ff. 
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The Knights—Pierrot, Scapin, Hanif and Zerbin 

A Notary 

A treacherous storm shipwrecks Merlin and his companions of the 
““World Upside Down,” and forces them with the remains of their boat 
against the shores. After the storm has abated, the knights Pierrot and 
Scapin, who were thought to have been thrown overboard, suddenly make 
their appearance. They are soon joined by the nymphs, Argentine and 
Diamantine, who win their affection and promise to marry them. The 
notary, who is called upon to perform the wedding ceremony, offers to 
marry them free of charge; but just as he is about to unite the couples, 
Hanif and Zerbin, two other knights to whom Argentine and Diamantine 
had already pledged their affection interrupt the ceremony. Hanif invites 
Pierrot to a duel, and Zerbin challenges Scapin. The duels, however, fail 
to take place, for Merlin, the Master of the “ World Upside Down ” inter- 
feres and informs the knights that their laws forbid duelling. Merlin 
succeeds in restoring peace among the rival lovers, and as he is the 
guardian of Pierrot and Scapin, he sides in their favor. The notary 
finally unites the happy lovers, and Merlin, the Master, and all the mem- 
bers of the “ World Upside Down” join in celebrating the wedding. 


As seen from this summary, we have here a non-traditional con- 
ception of Merlin, namely that of Master and Peacemaker of the 
“World Upside Down.” As far as our present knowledge goes, 
Merlin, heretofore, has never been associated in literature with the 
“World Upside Down” nor with any of the persons who were 
supposed to have inhabited it. Hence, when he appears as master 
and peacemaker among them, we immediately perceive that in this 
foreign atmosphere, there is nothing but the name Merlin to remind 
us of the famous prophet and enchanter of the Middle Ages. There- 
fore, despite the fact that the Ile de Merlin suddenly brought to 
light a most prominent name which for the preceding centuries had 
remained hidden, buried, and forgotten, it cannot, strictly speak- 
ing, be called a revival of Merlin. The mere mention of the name 
Merlin, however, may in turn have inspired others to restore the 
prophet and enchanter of the Middle Ages for German literature, 
for we should bear in mind: first, that the operetta appeared be- 
tween 1740-1767, a period of German literature, which as Porter- 
field states,®= may be regarded as a Prelude to German Roman- 
ticism, and Romanticism, as Heine beautifully defines it “... war 


*A. W. Porterfield, An Outline of German Romanticism, Boston, 1914, 
p. XVII. 
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nichts anders als die Wiedererweckung der Poesie des Mittelalters, 
wie sie sich in dessen Liedern, Bild-u. Bauwerken, in Kunst und 
Leben manifestiert hatte ”; secondly, that shortly after the operetta 
was played in Vienna, Wieland who according to Porterfield® is to 
Romantic literature what Mozart is to Romantic music, turned with 
eagerness to the medieval Merlin, and not only won him back for 
German literature, but also reestablished for him his former 
prominent place as a prophet and magician. 


WIELAND 


It is Wieland, the great novelist of the eighteenth century, on 
whom history bestows the honor of having re-introduced, as it were, 
in modern times, Merlin the great prophet and magician of the 
Middle Ages into the literature of German speaking countries. 
It remained for his deft pen and alert mind to discover the literary 
values and the beauty of the medieval Merlin legend, and exploit 
it for his own purposes. 

As early as 1764 Wieland, who was born in 1733, shows famili- 
arity with the medieval Merlin material in his novel Don Sylvio 
von Rosalva. We should remember that the Don Sylvio was the 
first novel Wieland wrote after he forsook the pietistic ideas of his 
youth and the type of works composed in the seraphic mood of the 
poetry of Klopstock and after he turned to the chivalrous but 
lascivious works of the French, Romans, Greeks, and English. 
The change that came over him around the years 1758-1761 was 
largely due—as can be read in any biography of Wieland—to the 
influences exerted by the circle of Count Stadion, after this noble- 
man extended his patronage to Wieland. In the extensive and 
magnificent library of Count Stadion, Wieland became acquainted 
with the works of Ovid, Lucian, Ariosto, Boccaccio, Cervantes, 
Shakespeare, Shaftesbury, Stern, Rabelais, LeSage, Voltaire, and 
others. Here Wieland was introduced to a world of ideas very dif- 
ferent from those he had entertained in his youth. In marked con- 
trast to his former love for Socrates and Cyrus, and his pious 
hymns, and his Empfindungen eines Christen, which give convinc- 
ing evidence of celestial ideas and emotions, his works are now filled 
with glaring frivolity and sensuality. 


° Porterfield, ibid., p. 233. 
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It is no wonder, therefore, that in this new atmosphere of life 
and art, he is attracted to the Merlin legend with all its tender and 
delicate touches of sensual love and adventure. From now on, 
Wieland is no longer devoted to his old, pious, and almost fanatical 
“‘ Schwarmerei.” He is cured forever and becomes the passionate 
mouthpiece of reason and “ Aufklérung,” conquering his own former 
self and the religious tendencies of his earlier life. 

The Don Sylvio has the significant sub-title “Sieg der Natur 
iiber die Schwarmerei.” Sylvio, who has grown up in a world of 
fairies but wants to experience real miracles, sets out with a som- 
ber and unimaginative friend to find fairies, but learns to know 
only the realities of life. In this novel Wieland also presents the 
fairy-tale of Prince Biribinker, which serves to ridicule any youth- 
ful overdose of enthusiasm and love for dreams: Prince Biribinker, 
on setting out to look for the old magician Padmanaba, arms him- 
self with a sword which the latter has left behind. With this 
weapon, the prince now feels so confident of himself that he is not 
afraid to encounter even the powerful master magician, Merlin 
himself.?° 

The Don Sylvio is in the main an imitation of Don Quizote of 
Cervantes, but it is also based on other sources. It clearly shows 
that the mind of Wieland had undergone a complete change. The 
great medieval magician Merlin assisting in love affairs has re- 
placed the ancient Greek Socrates, teaching morals and virtue. 
Although there is of course merely an allusion to Merlin, the “ Don 
Sylvio” apparently marks the first appearance of the magician 
Merlin in modern German literature after Albrecht’s—Fiitrer’s 
Theure Morlin. 

By the year 1775, Wieland could have read the famous collec- 
tion of novels made by the French Count Tressan, called Biblto- 
théque universelle des romans. This compilation, according to W. 
Golther,1! became known in Germany in 1775 and contained also 
the Roman de Merlin. From this Roman, in the year 1777, Wie- 
land, although he makes no reference to his source, appears to have 
gathered a brief account of the Merlin legend in prose, which he 


1°Cf, Wielands Simmtliche Werke. Hrsg. G. Hempel, Berlin, 1879. Don 
Sylvio, Bd. 14-15, p. 134. 
12, W. Golther, Parzival und der Gral, Stuttgart, 1925, p. 288. 
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calls Merlin der Zauberer.* Condensed as it is, it contains all the 
essential elements of the traditional Merlin legend: the marvelous 
child born of the devil and a virgin; the magician and diviner; 
the true and faithful friend and adviser of King Uther and of 
King Arthur; the shape shifter, who transforms Uther, Ulfin and 
himself in Uther’s love adventure with Ingerna, which results in 
the birth of Arthur; the sponsor at Arthur’s coronation, who has 
an important share in Arthur’s numerous victories; and last but 
not least, the lover and prisoner, whose voice still resounds from 
the forest where his beloved Niniane has enchanted him. 

Thus we definitely establish the important fact that Wieland, 
as early as 1777 if not earlier, was thoroughly familar with the 
traditional medieval Merlin legend and also acquainted his fellow- 
men with its contents. Practically all scholars of today claim that 
the modern Germans received their first knowledge of the Merlin 
legend in its full extent only at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, through Friedrich Schlegel’s translation in 1804 of the 
old French prose romance of Merlin in manuscript form of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, in 1803. Even E. Brugger, in an 
enumeration of Merlin literature, seems to know only Wieland’s 
Merlins weissagende Stimme aus seiner Gruft im Walde Bros- 
seliand, written by Wieland as late as 1810.'* This opinion could 
be more or less misleading, for it might invite us to believe that 
this late work of Wieland was based on Friedrich Schlegel’s narra- 
tion. H. B. Wheatley, Kurt Jahn, Harry Maync, and many authors 
of histories of German literature are all victims of the false con- 
ception that Schlegel was the first to offer the Merlin story to the 
Germans of the nineteenth century. The information that Wie- 
land, and not Schlegel, deserves credit for having done so, will, 
I hope, be useful to students of the history of Arthurian scholar- 
ship. It therefore seems no more than just to attach at least some 
importance to Wieland’s Merlin der Zauberer. This work of Wie- 
land has been left rather unnoticed heretofore, although, as we have 
seen, it marks the first real revival of the knowledge of the medi- 
eval Merlin on the part of modern Germany. 


1% Cf. Wielands Simmtliche Werke. Hrsg. C. J. Gdschen’sche Verlags- 
handlung, Leipzig, 1853, Bd. XXXV, 8S. 364-367. 
3* E. Brugger, Zffr. Spr. wu. Lit., Vol. 52 (1929), p. 347. 
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In his essays on the “ Tafelrunde ” (1777) and in his Romantic 
story in verse entitled Oberon (1780), Wieland again here and 
there alludes to Merlin.’* In the “ Tafelrunde ” Merlin is merely 
instrumental in the founding of the Round Table, and in the 
Oberon, Huon, during his numerous adventures, comes upon the 
famous “ Grotto of Merlin.” 

For poetical purposes, Wieland, near the end of his life, in 1810, 
exploited the beauty and possibilities of the Merlin legend, in the 
rather long poem entitled Merlins weissagende Stimme aus seiner 
Gruft tm Walde Brosseliand.® Its contents follow: 


A son is born to Viviane, a fairy. The many friends of the mother 
hasten from all sides of the world, to bestow their choicest gifts on the boy 
on the day of his birth. Never did a child receive more precious gifts, not 
even Pandora of ancient fame. But in spite of all the joy, real worry, 
regarding the uncertain future of the child, fills the hearts of all who came 
with their presents. ‘“ What will be the fate of our darling?” This is the 
question, to which all seek an answer in the eyes of the baby’s mother. 
They are all silent; for although they are fairies, they cannot foretell the 
future. What are they to do? The god of Delphi has emitted no oracle 
for a long time. 

Suddenly the countenance of the mother brightens. She calms her 
friends. To satisfy her own curiosity and that of her friends, which after 
all arises only out of a heart filled with love for the child, one single means 
is left: She recalls that there is in the forest of Brosseliand the grave of 
the prophet and magician Merlin, hidden behind a large, black thornbush. 
There the prophet lies buried in a rocky grave for more than a thousand 
years, because of Viviane’s own fault. Merlin is invisible and bodiless. 
Nothing remains of him but his voice, which reveals the future to those 
who seek advice. “Let us go there quickly,” Viviane requests of her 
friends, “and we may rest assured of an answer.” 

All now, in great haste, betake themselves on winged vehicles to the 
grave of the wise prophet. Here everything is as quiet as night. Viviane 
now with a voice, trembling with impatience, asks the prophet the intended 
question. 

The earth begins to tremble, a storm roars through the forest, thunder 
rumbles by, and out of the holy sepulchre is heard the voice of the invisible 


1* Cf. Wielands Simmtliche Werke, 1853, Bd. XXXVI, 8. 106. Cf. Wie- 
lands Sdmmtliche Werke, 1879, Bd. V, C. 40, V. 20. 

18 This poem was published in Hin fiirstliches Leben, by Ludwig Preller, 
Weimar, 1859, pp. 99 ff. The “16. Feb., 1786” in the title of the poem 
refers to the time when Wieland’s patron was born. Cf. also Gédeke, IV, 
208, b. c. 
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prophet: “I am glad,” Merlin says, “that you awakened me out of a long 
and hated dream that offered nothing but misery to me. With horror in 
my heart, I had visions of all the terrible events that happened on earth 
during the time that I was buried here. O God, what has become of the 
chivalry and knighthood of days gone by? Where are the golden times 
when men of noble minds, men like Branor, King Meliad, and Danayn, 
and the noble Geron were members of the Table Round, when a knight 
would rather sacrifice his life than become disloyal to his god, his sovereign, 
his lady friend, and to his own word, when knightly virtue meant more 
to a sovereign than his own crown? Alas, an iron age has devoured the 
golden age! Art, education, and courtesy had to yield to the onslaughts of 
barbarism. The earth was drenched with the blood of her own children, 
thrones collapsed, nations disappeared, and brutal force alone, mocking all 
human rights, decided in matters of justice.” 

“But away with all these black dreams”, the voice continues, “ you 
have awakened me to listen to happier and more cheerful predictions. 
Indeed I foresee lovelier events in the dawn of the near future. Do not 
worry, Viviane, about the fate of your newborn child. You have provided 
it with a divine destination. God’s favor rests on him. Blessed by 
friendly stars, he will rapidly grow into a healthy, strong, and happy 
offspring; into a mighty tree, and under its shady branches the Germans, 
the grandsons of Tuisco, will rise to give to the entire world the blessings 
of concord and industry. The serpents of Orcus will hiss in vain, trying 
to injure the savior of his people. The goddess of victory will forever be 
at his side, and when the heroic work will have been accomplished, there 
will be no thought of revenge in a bloody war. And Astria, the last of 
the goddesses to persevere among wicked men, will return to her people, 
accompanied by a glittering chorus of Virtues, Muses, Arts, Abundance, 
and Happiness.” 

Thus speaks the voice; a distant rumble of thunder seems to confirm 
the oracle; the sky is free of clouds, and full of joy the fairies return 
unseen to the cradle of their darling. 


So ends the attractive and well written poem. Merlin, as we 
notice, is here preserved as the old wise counselor and prophet, the 
friend in need, the lover of arts, beauty, civilization, peace, knight- 
hood, courtesy, fortitude, and all that makes life noble and good. 
Merlin still sleeps, as it were, in his grave; he has not died, but 
dreams, and sees and knows what is going on in the world. Merlin, 
with an aching heart, still remembers his friends, the knights of 
the Table Round. In contrast to Gluck, Wieland continues to 
associate Merlin with King Arthur and his knights. Viviane, Mer- 
lin’s sweetheart of the old French prose romance, is also still living. 


se Be Re att os a, Be 
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Merlin’s grave is still in the old forest of Brosseliand; his voice 
still resounds as of yore. 

The entire poem is symbolical of Wieland’s time and own experi- 
ences of life. Behind the name of Merlin there hides Wieland him- 
self. The princes of Arthur’s court are those of Germany of the 
Classical period and of Napoleonic times; they are no longer those 
which Wieland loved in the glorious years in Weimar, Erfurt and 
Biberach, when Count Stadion received Wieland into the company 
of men whom Wieland considered the best minds of Europe; when 
the Elector of Mainz, Emerich Joseph, (in 1769) made Wieland 
professor of philosophy and literature at the University of Erfurt; 
when Anna Amalia (in 1772) called him to her court in Weimar 
to become the tutor of her two young sons. (In 1810) when Wie- 
land wrote this poem, the time was over for a Goethe to be invited 
(in 1775) by the young Grandduke, Karl August of Saxony- 
Weimar, to be prime minister of his country, and for Herder 
(in 1776) to become superintendent of the church of the Weimar 
land; when the sovereign of Schaumburg-Lippe honored Herder 
by giving him the position of court-preacher in Biickeburg ; when 
the King of Denmark, Frederick V (1751), helped and bestowed 
honors on Klopstock; when Joseph II, the Emperor, was to Wie- 
land the model of an enlightened ruler (Cf. Wieland’s Goldener 
Spiegel) ; when Frederick the Great aroused the admiration of the 
world, and the “ Fiirstenbund ” (1785) worked for the unification 
of the northern and southern states of Germany, outside of Aus- 
tria; when Prince Frederick Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Au- 
gustenburg aided Schiller financially (1791), at the time of the 
beloved poet’s illness in Jena; when works like Egmont, Iphigema, 
Tasso, Die Leiden des jungen Werther, Don Carlos, Oberon, 
Agathon, and other masterpieces were read and appreciated all 
over Germany. 

In his Tewtscher Merkur, Wieland had carefully followed the 
political and cultural life of his time, being almost the only one 
of the poets of the period of Classicism in Weimar who was not 
without interest in the big political events of the last half of the 
eighteenth century. It was the time when Frederick of Prussia 
and other rulers of Germany, to Wieland’s great delight, became 
imbued with the culture of France and adopted permanently 
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French standards of thought and literary art. Under the influence 
of French scholars, such as Voltaire, and through Frederick’s own 
interests, intellectual life in Germany now touched a wide range 
of subjects. In the palace of Sans-Souci in Potsdam, Frederick 
gathered congenial spirits about him in the evening. In Weimar, 
in the Wittumspalais, the discussions of Anna Amalia’s round 
table attracted the cleverest men and women of the small capital 
of the country. In this age of enlightenment reforms of many 
kinds were instituted in Saxony-Weimar, as well as in other duchies 
and principalities. In numerous states, the administration was 
improved ; class-distinctions were mitigated; the burdens of the 
peasantry were lightened; institutions of learning were erected. 
Karl August invited the best intellects of Germany to his court, 
and made his little capital the “Athens” of Germany, by pro- 
viding a happy and cheerful residence for leading German men of 
letters. 

A large measure of contentment entered into the lives of the 
common people; the eighteenth century gave them peace and 
security in their social life; it granted them liberty to develop 
spiritually and intellectually; it made them fairly satisfied with 
the existing order. Wieland and Goethe were perfectly happy over 
the organization of state and society as it prevailed; they experi- 
enced within themselves the impulses and forces of a glorious 
age and gave them consummate literary form in verse and prose. 
Through the thought and the work of many philosophers and 
poets, the intellectual life of Germany in the eighteenth century 
was rich and fruitful beyond the most ambitious dreams of former 
years. After centuries of feeble endeavor German literature burst 
forth into full flower within a single generation. Kant, the 
great philosopher of Konigsberg, flourished at this time, revealing 
limits of thought beyond which human knowledge and reason 
cannot go. 

But alas! what a change had come over Germany by the year 
1810, the date of Wieland’s poem, which was a time of misery and 
decline. The two decades which followed the death of Frederick 
the Great (1786) formed the most humiliating chapter in the 
history of Germany. Within a score of years, Prussia sank to the 
rank of third rate power. As the morale at the courts began to 
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deteriorate, it was inevitable that the people at large, too, should 
fall victims to the moral corrosion of the time. The sensuality 
of the court and of the army officers was duplicated in the immor- 
ality of all classes of society. Life in general was never so depraved 
as at the end of the eighteenth century. On top of all this came 
the French Revolution, when the French nobles and clergy were 
dispossessed of their estates and ancient privileges, which to Wie- 
land also were sacred. Now began the long inevitable conflict be- 
tween the new order of things and the old conservative state of 
affairs in Europe. With the Prussians and soldiers of Saxony- 
Weimar, Goethe and the Duke Carl-August had to retreat from 
France after the Cannonade of Valmy. The French carried the 
war into Germany. Prussia in 1795 broke faith with Austria and 
the Empire. Napoleon brought defeat after defeat to his enemies. 
The west bank of the Rhine was occupied by the French troops. 
The smaller states of Germany, east of the Rhine, terrified enough 
by the very name of France, offered no resistance. The Treaty of 
Lunéville made the Rhine the boundary between France and Ger- 
many. In the scramble for inches of territory all of the dispossessed 
princes of Germany turned to Paris for favor and aid. Germany 
suffered decline of pride and even of consciousness as a nation. 
Austria in 1805 entered into the humiliating treaty of Pressburg 
after her defeat at Austerlitz. The western German states an- 
nounced their alliance with France and their union in a “ Con- 
federation of the Rhine.” In 1806 Francis II, the emperor of 
Germany, abdicated his imperial office. After a life of a thousand 
years, the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation, founded by 
Charlemagne, died a miserable death of inanition. In the same 
year Prussia’s power collapsed after the battle of Jena and Auer- 
stadt, near Weimar, and in 1807 Prussia signed the terrible Peace 
of Tilsit with France. The boots of French soldiers marched by 
the house of Wieland and Goethe and “ Unter den Linden” in 
Berlin. Napoleon rushed up the stairs in the beautiful new castle 
in Weimar, only to be confronted by the courageous Duchess Louise. 
In 1808 Napoleon signalized his control over Germany by presiding 
with great pomp over a congress of German princes at Erfurt, 
and led a train of these princes on a rabbit hunt over the battle- 
field of Jena. Austria, in 1809, was beaten for the fourth time 
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after the battle of Wagram. At the time (1810) that Wieland 
wrote his poem Merlins wetssagende Stimme Napoleon was at the 
height of his power. 

Before the French aggressions Weimar had been the centre of 
peace, happiness, culture, literature and art to Wieland and his 
friends ; it had been the realm of knighthood, where loyalty, fidelity 
and justice reigned. But when the city of his dreams, as a result 
of the Napoleonic war was reduced to a state of physical misery 
and spiritual death, he gave vent to his grief in the following 
lines of his poem: 

“Ach! eine eiserne Zeit hat jene goldene 
Verschlungen! Vor der ungeschlachten Roheit 
Entflohen Zucht und Sitte; die Erde schwamm 
In ihrer Kinder Blute; Thronen sttirzten, 
Vélker verschwanden, und allmiichtige Gewalt, 


Der Menschenrechte spottend, sie allein 
Entschied, was allen Recht sein sollte.” 


1810 was the darkest year in the life of Germany and Austria 
and that of Wieland himself. There was external peace, but it 
was the peace of a cemetery, politically and culturally. The golden 
years of German poetry seemed to have vanished. To add still 
more to Wieland’s miseries, he felt himself personally forsaken 
and forgotten. The youthful Sophie Brentano, only twenty-four 
years of age, granddaughter of his former sweetheart Sophie von 
LaRoche, had died in 1800 while visiting Wieland’s country seat, 
Ossmannstedt, near Weimar. This in itself was a great shock to 
Wieland. His own wife, the affectionate mother of his many 
children, died in 1801. Death claimed his beloved friend Herder 
in 1803 and Schiller in 1805. Sophie LaRoche, his aged and true 
friend, followed them in death in 1807, and in the same year the 
ever cheerful and popular Louise von Géchhausen, of the court of 
Anna Amalia. And this grand duchess herself, the beloved patron 
of poets and the great friend and admirer of Wieland, died in 
1807. Thus Wieland had reasons enough to become sad and weary 
In his old age, and he was not alone in this sad outlook of life 
at this time. Goethe’s incompleted masterpiece Pandora reveals 
a similar pessimism, since it contrasts the existing conflict between 
idealism and realigm. Prometheus, 1.e. Goethe, is no longer the 
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type of the creative artist, but lives only in the fond and senti- 
mental memory of former days. All lips in Weimar are asking 
themselves: What is to become of Germany?” 

Only one consolation was left to Wieland, and that came through 
the person of Maria Paulowna, the young Russian wife of the 
young “Erbprinz” of Weimar, who was welcomed to Weimar 
amidst the greatest of pomp and ceremony in November 1804. To 
her, his patroness and pupil, he presented the poem Merlins wets- 
sagende Sttmme on her twenty-fourth birthday, February 16, 1810. 
In this poem he predicts that on one of her future birthdays 
and after his own death, a son will be born to her in Petersburg. 
Thinking of his own times, he is aware that the happy mother 
may be uneasy as to the political, spiritual and physical future of 
her child. He foresees his own death near, since he is old and 
weak, and he pictures Maria Paulowna, whom he calls Viviane, 
going to his grave in the stillness of a forest and request him to 
give information regarding the child’s future welfare. In his pessi- 
mistic mood, Wieland imagines that Maria Paulowna (Viviane) 
will have forgotten him almost entirely after his death. He believes 
that she and her lady friends will care so little for him after he is 
no more that they neglect his grave and let it be covered by the 
growth of a wild blackthorn bush. He fears that his former pupil 
will not continue to read his works, and thus not listen to his 
advice any longer. He dreads the thought that he might be so 
forgotten that it would seem as if a thousand years separated him 
from the present time; that his friends will have only a slight 
memory of him, and that nothing will live of him but his name. 

In his dreams he sees Maria Paulowna drive out with her friends 
to Ossmannstedt, to the quiet tomb which he had selected as his 
last resting place. He hears his own voice resounding from the 
grave in words of counsel, while his body lies invisible and 
withers away. He laments the passing of the golden age, he 
regrets that loyalty, fidelity, faith, justice, honor, and art reign 
no longer on earth; that chivalry, knighthood, and lofty ideals 
have vanished from the courts of princes and kings. These sov- 
ereigns, he foresees worrying more about their crowns and thrones 
than of the welfare of mankind and preservation of civilization 
and all that makes life happy and noble. 
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Trusting to his former experience at Weimar, however, when 
under Anna Amalia and Carl August he had seen his beloved city 
flourish and become the “ geistige Hauptstadt ” of Germany, Wie- 
land looks hopefully into the future and sees his favorite Weimar 
once more restored to its former power and glory by the “ Gotter- 
kind” he prophecies to Maria Paulowna. In Wieland’s opinion, 
there will in the future again be concord and happiness and peace 
and industry among the Germans, under the leadership of this 
child. Thus Wieland, i.e. Merlin the prophet, announces a great 
future for the Germans. They will bless the world with gifts of 
science and art. In Wieland’s eyes, Germany has a mission to 
perform on this earth, and the instrumentalities of this mission 
will be Germany’s rulers, princes and kings, and Germany’s poets 
and artists. Germany’s enemies will vainly attempt to destroy the 
land of Tuisco. Germany will be victorious over the forces of 
evil, hatred, envy, and hell itself. A savior will appear, accom- 
panied by the goddess of victory, and after heroic efforts and 
labors there will be in Germany eternal peace. And Astraa will 
descend from Olympus with a wreath of glory to give to Germany 
prosperity, happiness, and peace. 

When Wieland, in 1810, in his poem on Merlin’s grave wrote: 

“ Doch weg mit diesen schwarzen Traumgestalten! 
Ihr habt zu frdéhlichern Gesichten mich erweckt, 
Wie lieblich kiinden sie im Dimmerlichte 
Der nahen Zukunft meinem Geist sich an! 


Vergeblich wird die Schlangenbrut des Orkus 

Dem Retter seines Volks entgegenzischen. 

Ihm schwebt die Siegesgéttin tiberall zur Seite, 

Und wenn die Heldenarbeit einst vollbracht ist—dann 
Wird Nemesis den blut’gen Riacherstahl 

Auf ewig in die goldene Scheide bergen ”’, 


he did not and could not know that the liberation of Germany was 
already on the march. He could not realize that his words were 
so truly prophetic and significant, and should come true so soon. 
The disaster of Jena convinced the statesmen of Prussia, especially 
von Stein, that the country’s only hope of recovery was a complete 
social and political revolution. They saw that the feudal system 
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must be abolished, the peasants freed, and the people be organized 
to defend their country. 

Wieland died on the 20th of January, 1813. At this time the 
armies of the great Napoleon already flooded back from Russia, 
defeated and in rags. The cold, the want of food, and the harassing 
attacks of the Russian people made the retreat of Napoleon the 
most signal military tragedy on record. While Wieland lay in his 
casket in Weimar, the same French soldiers which had entered the 
small city on their way eastward, burning and pillaging homes and 
territory, were now approaching the city on their westward flight 
home. In February, a few weeks after Wieland’s death, the first 
swarm of French soldiers, exhausted, starved, wounded and muti- 
lated, bedraggled, near collapse from hunger and exposure, reached 
the walls of Weimar. On the 2nd of April, the French general 
Durutte finally left the town with his troops. April 26th, Na- 
poleon was in Weimar again, but this time on his way west. In 
the meantime the famous address of the King of Prussia “To my 
People,” in which he called upon them to assist him in the recovery 
of Prussian independence, had inspired citizen and peasant and 
nobleman alike to join the German armies in driving out Na- 
poleon from German lands. 

Unfortunately, Wieland did not live to witness the glorious 
victory of the enemies of Napoleon at Leipzig in October, 1813. 
Nor did he see or hear of the triumphant entrance of the Russian 
Czar Alexander and the Prussian king, Frederick William, into 
Paris, at the head of their troops on the 31st of March, 1814. 
Nor was he privileged to join in the jubilation of Europe over the 
abdication of Napoleon and the collapse of the whole fabric of 
Napoleon’s political edifice in Germany, Holland, Spain, and 
Italy. But he had correctly predicted this outcome of the wars 
and the final arrival of peace, when he said in his poem: 

Und vom Olympus wird im strahlenden Chor 
Der Tugenden, der Musen, und der Kiinste, 


Des Uherflusses und des Vélkerglticks, 
Astréia zu den Menschen wiederkehren. 


After the battle of Waterloo, there was peace in Germany for 
almost fifty years, although it did not mean, as Wieland had de- 
sired, complete “ Volkergliick.” 
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With this comment we find ourselves in harmony with B. Seuf- 
fert’s interpretation, which, brief as it is, explains the poem of 
Wieland to be an impression of the poet’s own personal experiences 
at Weimar before and after Napoleon’s invasions. “ Merlin” rep- 
resents Wieland himself, “ Viviane” the Grossfiirstin Maria Pau- 
lowna and the “ Gotterkind ” a son which he prophesies to her.’® 

Apparently, Wieland, who at the time he wrote his poem was 
77 years of age, felt that he would not live to see the child he 
prophesied to Maria Paulowna. Therefore, as the poem tells us, he 
envisions her, whom he compares with the fairy Viviane, uneasy 
about the fate of her new-born child and visiting the grave of her 
old teacher and counselor with her attendants to ask him for advice. 
The grave being in the forest of Brosseliand, we may therefore in 
addition easily identify ‘“ Brosseliand” with Ossmannstedt, the 
village near Weimar. For six years (1797-1803) Wieland lived 
on a farm in this village. Here his wife died in 1801, and their 
friend Sophie Brentano in 1800, and here he buried them on the 
bank of the beautiful Ilm river under the shade of the mighty 
trees of a forest. Here he also reserved a burial place for himself, 
at the side of his beloved wife and friend. A triangular monument 
in the form of an obelisk decorates their resting place, which in 
spite of its solemn silence seems to speak to us as did the voice of 
Merlin to the medieval poets. 

Wieland was afraid that the world and especially Maria Pau- 
lowna would forget him, but in contrast to his expectations, she 
never did, and remained true to him as long as she lived. In her 
palace at Weimar, she fitted out an entire room in the west wing 
with souvenirs, reminiscences and pictures, and dedicated it to 
Wieland. The walls of the room are decorated with magnificent 
paintings made by Preller and represent scenes taken from Wie- 
land’s Oberon. In the corner of the room is a bust of Wieland, 
placed there by his beloved pupil. 

The “ Delphi ” of the poem is Weimar, which in the eighteenth 
century was the literary oracle to the Germans, as Delphi was the 
religious mecca to the ancient Greeks. Weimar was to Wieland 
a place of peace, a harbor of art, poesie, and human kindness. 


2¢ B. Seuffert, “ Wielands Héfische Dichtungen,’ Huphorion, Bd. I 
(1894), p. 716 ff. 
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Wieland also selected the name “ Tuisco” with a purpose: the 
name symbolized to him not only the glory of the ancient Germans, 
but also the discord of those with whom he lived in 1810. He was 
confident, however, that out of this discord would spring forth 
harmony, unity, happiness, prosperity and peace among the Ger- 
mans. In a word, Wieland dreamed of a savior who would restore 
Germany to her former unity and bliss. 

When Wieland wrote his poem, he was not only acquainted with 
the old French prose romance of Merlin, but also with the Orlando 
Furtoso of Ariosto, to whom Merlin seems to owe his fame in Italy. 
In the prose romance, Merlin’s voice resounds from the forest 
after his imprisonment by Niniane (Viviane). This conception 
does not necessarily imply, however, that Merlin lies in a tomb or 
“Felsengruft” as in Wieland’s poem, nor that he solves mysterious 
problems regarding the future of others. Merlin’s words of coun- 
sel with respect to future things, Wieland may have borrowed from 
the Orlando Furioso, which reads: 


Yet lives the voice and thou shalt hear how plain 
From its sepulchral case of marble cries: 

Since this has still the past and future taught 
To every wight that has its counsel sought.”’ 


Wieland has observed these two aspects of the Merlin legend, 
namely the “ Felsengruft” and Merlin’s foretelling the future to 
those who come to his grave for advice. The fact that out of these 
two ideas alone, he was able to erect the structure of the beautiful 
poem which he called Merlins weissagende Stimme, and that he 
furthermore chose Merlin, the great prophet and enchanter, as 
a means of expressing his own observations on the past, present, 
and future of Germany, shows what a deep impression the Merlin 
legend made on him and how anxious he was that it become known 
to others. 

This poem, optimistic, hopeful and encouraging as it is in part, 
is yet rather depressing in its general nature. We perceive that 
the aged and sad seer feels that death is nigh and regrets that his 
strength will no longer permit him to be active in literary and 


** The Orlando Furioso. Transl. into Eng. Verse from the Ital. of L. 
Ariosto with notes by Wm. Stewart Rose, London, 1892, Vol. I, p. 16, 
C. III, St. XIV. 
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political affairs. He is rather melancholy and we seem to hear 
the cry of an aching heart, which, however, does not yield to 
despair. That he does not break down completely, in view of all 
the horror and misery which he has experienced, especially in the 
years 1806-1810, arouses our deep admiration for the poet. Our 
sympathy goes forth to the man, who although he is almost eighty 
years of age has known life better than many another man, has 
taught his wisdom to Maria Paulowna and so to many others, and 
although afraid that after his death he and his works will be 
forgotten, gathers nevertheless sufficient courage and optimism to 
predict a glorious future to his countrymen. When he composed 
his poem, he apparently was, with reference to his own person, 
in the mood of an Uhland, who in his famous ballad Des Sdangers 
Fluch wrote the memorable words “ Versunken und vergessen, das 
is des Sangers Fluch.” At the end of a long and happy life, noth- 
ing faced Wieland but desolation, war, starvation and despair in 
the city of Weimar, and in addition to this, the sad prospect of 
being forgotten and forsaken forever, as was the tragic fate of the 
medieval prophet and enchanter Merlin. 

The contribution of Wieland to the development of the Merlin 
legend consists in his portrayal of Merlin as an image of himself, 
when at the end of his life, he feels himself forsaken and forgotten 
by his friends. 

GOETHE 


Goethe, though a friend of Wieland, shows no predilection for 
Arthurian matter. The Middle Ages and their legends, however, 
were not entirely a closed book to him, for in his Unterhaltungen 
deutscher Ausgewanderten he exhibits a comparatively good knowl- 
edge of late medieval stories. Whilst in Italy he had a splendid 
opportunity to read Dante, Ariosto, Boccaccio, Tasso, and to study 
the civilization of the Middle Ages as well as those of ancient times, 
but like Shakespeare, and in addition as a typical classicist, medi- 
eval literature did not attract him. We need not wonder, therefore, 
that he did not produce any work which immediately employs the 
material of the Merlin legend. Moreover, when we consider that 
almost during his whole life his mind was centred on Faust, whose 
character is very similar to that of Merlin, we need not be astonished 
to find in Goethe’s works only a few references to Merlin. These 
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references seem to lean heavily on Ariosto’s Orlando Furtoso, inas- 
much as Goethe, like Ariosto, sees in Merlin chiefly one who en- 
lightens curious people as to the problems which burden their minds. 
In addition, Merlin, in Goethe’s conception, gives advice only to 
wise men, but not to fools. In his well known and famous Koph- 
tisches Lied, composed in 1787, for instance, he says: 

Alle die Weisesten, aller der Zeiten 

Lacheln und winken and stimmen mit ein: 

“ Téricht, auf Bess’rung der Toren zu harren! 

Kinder der Klugheit, o habet die Narren 

Eben zum Narren auch, wie sich’s gehért! ” 

Merlin der Alte, im leuchtenden Grabe, 

Wo ich alg Jiingling gesprochen ihn habe, 

Hat mich mit ahnlicher Antwort belehrt: 

“ Téricht, auf Bess’rung der Toren zu harren! 

Kinder der Klugheit, o habet die Narren 

Eben zum Narren auch, wie sich’s gehért.” 


Is is easily possible, that Goethe with these words of the sage 
Merlin, had in mind the wise Wieland, whose character, role and life 
in Weimar fitted that of Merlin like a glove on the hand. Wieland, 
in his cynical way of speaking, may a thousand times have uttered 
similar words of counsel to his friend Goethe. Indeed, Wieland 
had written his Merlin der Zauberer ten years before. Less becom- 
ing would the rdéle of Merlin have been to Herder, Goethe’s old 
beloved teacher in Strassburg, who taught Goethe how to appre- 
ciate Shakespeare. 

At any rate, the Kophttsches Ined proves that Merlin was no 
stranger to the young Goethe. The great poet, in his conception 
of Merlin, by the way, agrees with Immermann, who many years 
later has the wise counselor Merlin pronounce the following words: 

Wenn Toren mich fragen, 
Werden sie’s beklagen. 


Wenn Kluge kommen, 
Mag’s ihnen frommen. (Cf. Merlins Grab.) 


This view of Merlin as a man who gives advice to wise men only, 
was apparently adopted by Immermann from the above poem of 
Goethe. In fact Max Koch and others also make this statement 
expressively and repeatedly. 

In a letter which Goethe wrote his friend Zelter in 1830, the 
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great poet shortly before his death again remembered Merlin, but 
this time, the solitary, lonely, sad, forgotten and forsaken Merlin. 
When Goethe felt that death was approaching, he must have 
thought, like Wieland and Heine, that the world had little or noth- 
ing more to offer him, and that he like Merlin would soon wither 
away and perish. He lamented the fact that he could no longer 
be the Prometheus of former years. Some critics of Goethe may 
not be aware of the loneliness and sadness of Goethe’s last years 
of life. In this respect the final years of the great poet’s career 
run parallel to those of Wieland and Heine. In 1827 the funeral 
procession bearing the corpse of his once beloved Charlotte von 
Stein, to whom he had dedicated so many of his poems and to 
whom he had written innumerable letters, passed by his house. 
The death of his great patron and friend Carl August, grand duke 
of Saxony-Weimar, occurred in 1828. On the 14th of February, 
1830, the grand duchess Louise followed her husband in death. 
“Ich muss mit Gewalt arbeiten,” says Goethe in a letter of this 
year, “um mich oben zu halten und mich in diese plotzliche 
Trennung zu schicken. Der Tod ist doch etwas so Seltsames, dass 
man ihn ungeachtet aller Erfahrung bei einem uns so theuren 
Gegenstande nicht fiir méglich halt und er immer als etwas 
Unglaubliches und Unerwartetes eintritt.” 1° 

Goethe, therefore, now lonely like the last tree of a felled forest, 
and surrounded by a new generation which knows him only by his 
works, compares himself to Merlin in the following letter to his 
friend Zelter in Berlin: 


Many a time have I considered how both of us, as it were, have been 
destined to the opposite ends of the world; you are busily occupied in the 
populous city, personally experiencing everything including instructing 
and teaching, whilst I, lonely and forgotten, permit my echo to be heard 
from far and near, like Merlin from his illuminating tomb.’® 


Goethe had an opportunity to employ the figure of the renowned 
Merlin in his Zauberlehrling, and in some of his poems in which 
he ascribes the leading réles to the devil (cf. Legende), or in those 


16 J. W. Schifer, Goethes Leben, Leipzig, 1877, II*, p. 371. Cf. also 
Goethes Werke, WA 4. Abt., XLVI, pp. 244, 259. 

19 Franz Riemer, Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe u. Zelter in den Jahren 
1796-1832, Berlin, 1834, 6. Teil. 
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in which he has the wise men contemplate life (cf. Dte Wetsen und 
die Leute, or Die Geheimnisse), or in his epigrams, or in Faust’s 
“ Walpurgisnacht.” But of course, Goethe, generally speaking, 
preferred the philosophers and heroes of the ancient Romans and 
Greeks, like Epimenides, Anazimenes, Diogenes, Prometheus, Kro- 
nos, Nikias, etc. to the legendary figures of the Middle Ages when 
he desired to clothe his own thoughts and ideas. The medieval 
literature offered him little as sources for his works. 

But even the few allusions which we find in the above mentioned 
works of Goethe are of some importance to our study of Merlin in 
German literature. They prove at least that Goethe, though like 
Shakespeare he did not favor much the Arthurian legendry as 
inspirations for his poetical works, yet did not fail to overlook 
entirely the celebrated Merlin of olden times. After all, we can- 
not too highly value any slight interest that Goethe takes in Mer- 
lin. His mind, however, was occupied with the magician Faust, 
who appears to take the place of Merlin, and Faust, as we shall 
see later on, was to Goethe what Merlin was to Immermann. 

The Classical period of German literature still knows Merlin as 
a prophet and magician, shape shifter, counselor, lover and 
prisoner, but not as a giant. It does not stress the dual nature of 
Merlin, nor the conflict between Merlin the demon, and Merlin the 
man. The enchanter is still in love with Niniane who casts a spell 
on him under a hawthorne bush in the forest. The rationalism, as 
a current thought of the eighteenth century, emphasized the wis- 
dom of the prophet Merlin and stressed his advice to others. An 
entirely foreign conception of Merlin, however, is found in Gluck’s 
Ile de Merlin, where as Master of the “ World Upside Down ” Mer- 
lin restores peace among the rival lovers. 


PART IV 


MERLIN IN GERMAN ROMANTICISM 


THE SCHLEGEL BROTHERS 


The founding of the Athendum by the Schlegel brothers in 1798 
signified externally a break with German Classicism, and consti- 
tuted the dawn and official beginning of a new period and revolu- 
tion in the history of German literature, namely that of Romanti- 
cism. The Schlegel brothers, Schleiermacher, Novalis, Hiilsen, 
Tieck, Wackenroder, Schelling, Fichte, and others became the pio- 
neers of a new outlook on art and life. While in 1807-1808 the 
drums of French soldiers resounded before the Berlin Academy, 
Fichte delivered his Addresses to the German Nation. With far- 
reaching eloquence he extolled love of country and a spirit of inde- 
pendence as the most powerful incentive to human life and progress, 
He preached a gospel of individual responsibility and stern self- 
discipline, the effect of which was so immediate and so profound 
that Napoleon said afterward that he was defeated by “ German 
ideologists.” When Goethe completed his Faust, the most profound 
imaginative work of modern times, the poets of Germany, under 
the spell of Romanticism, produced works of a lyric, dramatic, and 
epic nature, which are unsurpassed in the literature of any other 
nation. 

Romanticism, in Germany as well as in other countries, was 
marked by a tense human sympathy and by a consequent under- 
standing of the human heart. Not to intellect or to science does 
the heart unlock its treasures, but rather to the touch of a sympa- 
thetic nature. The Romantic movement was the expression of indi- 
vidual genius, and not that of established rules of tradition. It 
was the protest of the heart against reason, of youth against age, of 
German nationalism against the worship of foreign literatures, of 
the popular against the artificial, of the irrational against the 
rational, of the natural against the unnatural, of subjectivism and 
genius against objectivism and cold reflection, of the infinite 
against the finite, of the “sein” against the “soll,” of the weird 
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and distant against the concrete and near, of imagination and emo- 
tion against clear thought and judgment, of originality against 
formal design, of spontaneity against science. The protest against 
the bondage of Classicism led the poets to return to nature and the 
human heart, and to take interest in old sagas and medieval 
romances as suggestive of a heroic age. 

The founders of the Romantic School, August Wilhelm and 
Friedrich Schlegel, found the best examples of qualities which they 
regarded as fanciful, imaginary, subjective and individualistic in 
the medieval French romances. Whilst in Paris in 1803, Friedrich 
Schlegel discovered the material he was looking for, namely the 
Merlin romance, which was probably the one which in this treatise 
is referred to as the French Prose Romance of Merlin. It existed 
in manuscript form at the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 

With the assistance of his wife Dorothea, Friedrich Schlegel, who 
like his brother August Wilhelm, exerted a great influence as a 
gifted translator and able critic, philologist and lecturer, translated 
the Merlin romance into German, in a free, simple and popular 
style, and published it in 1804 under the name of Geschichte des 
Zauberers Merlin. 

What a deep impression the French Romance made on him can 
be seen from his own words: “ The most important and creative of 
all the romances of the Middle Ages are those of the Round Table 
and King Arthur, and among these, none is more wonderful and 
individualistic than that of Merlin.” ? 

In his work, Schlegel scarcely omits anything found in the origi- 
nal, not even the minor details, but only up to the point where 
King Arthur meets Guinevere, who later becomes his queen. From 
here on, however, Schlegel eliminates a considerable part of the 
romance, namely the numerous battles in which Merlin, by his 
friendly advice and various forms of shapeshifting, helps King 
Arthur to win the victories. The remaining pages of Schlegel’s 
work are devoted to presenting Merlin’s love for Niniane, which he 
describes in detail and which ends with Merlin’s imprisonment in 
the forest of Brozeliande. 


1Cf. Friedrich Schlegels Sémmtliche Werke, Wien, 1921, Bd. VII. First 
published as Vol. I of Romantische Dicht. d. Mittls., Leipzig, 1804. 
* Schlegel, ibid., p. v. 
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Schlegel passed over that part of the romance which treats of 
Arthur’s wars with his enemies, as he himself states, because “‘ The 
only important réle Merlin plays therein is to assist King Arthur 
in winning the numerous victories.” ® However, Schlegel appar- 
ently did not realize that these victories, above all, are responsible 
for the fame of both King Arthur and, in part at least, of Merlin. 
They depict King Arthur in the title rdle of the World’s Warrior 
Hero, through Merlin, his leader in battle. It is precisely this 
aspect of the legend in the French Prose Romance of Merlin that 
inseparably unites the names of Merlin and King Arthur, and 
makes the prophet and enchanter and the heroic warrior the two 
most leading figures in medieval legendry. 

Friedrich’s brother, August Wilhelm, the great critic, who knew 
the old English, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French litera- 
tures so well, was naturally also familiar with the Merlin legend, 
and was one of the first Romanticists to become acquainted with 
the Merlin material through his brother’s narration published in 
1804. In his public lectures, delivered to large and cultivated 
audiences in Berlin from 1803-1804, August Wilhelm repeatedly 
refers not only to the Middle Ages in general and to the Arthurian 
and Grail legends, but also to the story of Merlin. Of Merlin, he 
says the following: “{he] founded the Round Table for Arthur’s 
predecessor, Uther Pendragon, and was the son of a hellish demon 
who had intercourse with a fairy.”* This is the French view of 
Merlin, in the evolution of the legend, and we may therefore assume 
that August Wilhelm, who thus betrays a knowledge of Merlin so 
soon after his brother’s publication, received his information 
through a perusal of this work. 

August Wilhelm’s lectures, which afterward appeared in print 
under the title Vorlesungen iber schone Interatur u. Kunst, had a 
far reaching influence, and thus we may conclude that August Wil- 
helm, indirectly at least, assisted his brother Friedrich in creating 
a prominent place for Merlin in Romantic German literature. 


* Cf. Schlegel, ibtd., p. 122, footnote. 
*Cf. Deutsche LiteraturdenkmdGler des 18. u. 19. Jhdts., Vol. XIX (1884), 
p- 137. (Vorlesungen iiber schéne Lit. u. Kunst.) 
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THe SCHOLARS OF THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 


In the great collections of literary monuments made during the 
Romantic period, such as Die Kinder- und Hausmarchen (1812- 
1815) of the Grimm brothers, the Teutsche Volksbicher (1807) of 
Joseph Gorres, and Des Knaben Wunderhorn (1806-1808) of 
Arnim and Brentano, Merlin, to our surprise, is almost entirely 
forgotten. The latter two do not mention him, although the 
Wunderhorn takes its very name from the very first poem of the 
collection, and this poem is an Arthurian one. 

In a story entitled “ Kinderglaube ” of the Kinder- und Haus- 
miarchen the Grimm brothers merely allude to Merlin as a father- 
less and innocent child, whose blood, because it was thought to be 
pure, was sought as a necessary propitiation for the safety of the 
king’s building. This of course, immediately reminds us of the 
tower story of Guorthigirn and the human sacrifice needed to pre- 
vent it from collapsing. Bolte and Polivka in the Anmerkungen 
au Grimms Kinder- und Hausmarchen make no remarks regarding 
this possible ultimate source of the fairy-tale. 

The mere reference to Merlin in the Kinder- und Hausmdarchen, 
however, is enough to indicate that the Grimm brothers, when they 
wrote their golden treasure of legends, had not entirely overlooked 
the prodigious child Merlin. Thus, even among children, they 
helped increase the fame of the magician and contributed to any 
possible development of the Merlin legend. 

Joseph Gorres, who was much occupied with the study of medie- 
val legends, and who published the Volksbiicher in 1807, the Lohen- 
grin in 1813, the Altdeutsche Volks- und Metsterlteder in 1817, 
also seems to have ignored the Merlin legend, or may have sup- 
planted Merlin by Klingsor in the Lohengrin. This Klingsor may 
have furnished Immermann the person of Klingsor in his drama 
Merlin—Eine Mythe. 

In 1811, Felix F. von Hofstatter in his Alideutsche Gedichte aus 
den Zeiten der Tafelrunde published a modern German version of 
Ulrich von Zatzikhoven’s Lanzelet, Ulrich Fiitrer’s Lanzelet and 
the latter’s Froner Gral and Theurer Morlin. 

These Altdeutsche Gedichte, consisting of two volumes and writ- 
ten partly in prose and partly in verse, have been subject to severe 
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criticism. Jacob Grimm, for instance, did not hesitate to call these 
volumes, “ Zwei sauber gedruckte Binde, die aber den Druck lange 
nicht verdient haben, zumal in einer druckschweren Zeit, als unsere 
ist.” 5 

Harsh as Grimm’s criticism may be, it seems to be justified, 
especially with respect to Hofstatter’s reproduction of the Theure 
Morlin. No doubt, Hofstatter indulges here in stilted and artifi- 
cial phrases to such an extent that the general character and tone 
of the story is no longer that of Fiitrer. Moreover, instead of giving 
a complete summary of Fiitrer’s Merlin, Hofstaitter overlooks 
almost entirely one of the most essential elements of the legend, 
namely the manner in which Merlin is conceived and to which 
Merlin owes his magic and diabolical art. The following compari- 
son of Hofstitter and Fiitrer’s version will illustrate the liberties 
which Hofstétter took in converting the original into modern 
German : 


Hofstatter: A dream makes the virtuous princess the mother of Merlin. 
Anyone who doubts the possibility of this fable should consider that 
Albertus Magnus, Trobulus, and Gilbertus wrote much concerning it. 

Fiitrer: The virtuous princess, whose senses are roused by the devil’s 
attempt to lure her into sin, lies down to rest without saying her 
prayers and without blessing herself; hence she has sinful dreams, 
and the devil has control over her. In the form of a beautiful 
youth he cohabits with her, and the next morning she realizes that 
she has been dishonored. Anyone who doubts the possibility of 
sexual intercourse between the devil and a human being should stop 
to consider that Albertus Magnus, Trobula, and Gilbertus wrote 
much on conception in this manner. 


Regarding this comparison, Fiitrer is in the right, while the 
modern Hofstaétter is wrong and misleading, for Albertus Magnus, 
Trobula, and Gilbertus do not confirm the possibility of conception 
by means of a dream, but by means of intercourse between the devil 
and a human being. Grimm’s criticism, therefore, was not without 
a firm basis, for we see how unreliable Hofstatter appears to be. 

Had Hofstatter more carefully adhered to his source, and had he 
converted Fiitrer’s Merlin into modern German without such radi- 
cal changes, and kept more in harmony with the original, he would 
not have destroyed the spirit of it, and his Merlin would probably 
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not have been classed as a mere “ prosaic rendition ” of the original. 
“ Es ist ein Elend,” Grimm states, “dass Worter, ohne welche man 
hier mit keinem Fuss auftreten kann, z. B. speergewiihl, wehgeheul, 
riistgezeug, wonnefeld, wagemut, siissgefiihl, meuchellist, thaten- 
sturm und zweifelswahn, besser und mehr sein wollen, als eben so 
viel einfache, unversetzte, vollends in der alten Poesie iiberhaupt, 
der sie von ganzem Herzen widerstehen.® 

The following remarks of Amoretti and Kurt Jahn will prove 
that to this day Hofstatter’s Merlin has been the object of adverse 
criticism. Kurt Jahn seems to be even more relentless than Grimm 
in his condemnation of Hofstitter, when he says: “ Der theure 
Morlin brachte inhaltlich nur Verschlechterungen.”* And Amo- 
retti, although he is of the opinion that Hofstatter’s Merlin repre- 
sents a not altogether vain attempt to spread the Merlin legend in 
Germany, does not hesitate to state: “It is distant and foreign to 
the medieval spirit.” ° 

The fact that Hofstitter alters the contents and spirit of 
Fiitrer’s Merlin almost beyond recognition induces us to attach but 
little importance to his work. Moreover, we are entitled to draw the 
conclusion that he failed in his endeavor to permit the German 
people to have an objective idea of the nature of their medieval 
legends. In contrast to Hofstatter, Wieland and Friedrich Schlegel 
succeeded in preserving the spirit and contents of the originals 
which they had before them. For those who wished to become 
familiar with the full contents and spirit of Fiitrer’s Merlin, and 
in fact with the entire medieval legend, it was still necessary to 
turn to the original sources. 

In the fifth volume of the Wrener Jahrbucher der Interatur 
(1819), Johann G. Biisching (1783-1829) enters into a long dis- 
cussion of Peter Roberts’ work An Account of some Traditions, 
Customs and Superstitions of Wales,® in which Merlin is extensively 
treated on various occasions. This article of Biisching is much more 


*J. Grimm, tbid., p. 71. 

7 Kurt Jahn, Immermanns Merlin, p. 17. 

*Giovanni V. Amoretti, Parzival, Pisa (n. d. but about 1931), p. 185. 
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than an ordinary book review, and therefore calls for some comment 
on our part. 

In the introduction, Biisching praises the book, remarking that 
although Roberts’ work was not prompted by a personal desire of 
writing but compiled at the request of the bookseller, it was worthy 
of note and acceptance, because it brought to light much of instruc- 
tive information on Germanic antiquities, fables, customs, and 
superstitions. 

Biisching then describes the various topics discussed in Roberts’ 
book and adds a few remarks of his own here and there. In the 
paragraph entitled Of Wales, Biisching dwells at some length on 
Merlin and Bardsey Isle in North Wales, which according to Rob- 
erts, is the burial place of the Caledonian Merlin. Biisching, by the 
way, shares the opinion of Roberts that there were originally two 
Merlins. The sixth paragraph called Merlin the Reputed Magictan 
is devoted to a reproduction in German of Roberts’ chapter of the 
same name. 

Comparing Biisching’s account with that of Roberts we find that 
instead of it being “eine ausfiihrliche Besprechung ” as Max Koch 
claims,’° it is rather a garbled, mutilated, and incomplete transla- 
tion. Biisching eliminates, for example, most important informa- 
tion given by Roberts on certain incidents in Merlin’s life, such as 
Merlin’s supernatural birth. 

After devoting much space to a discussion of the birthplace of 
Merlin, Biisching gives an account of Merlin’s adventures at Stone- 
henge, but again omits entirely the following important passages 
of Roberts’ work: 1. Merlin and Vortigern’s tower; 2. the inci- 
dent in which Merlin explains to Uther and his people the appear- 
ance of a comet, whereupon Uther is made King of Britain; 3. 
the most important exploit in Merlin’s life, the transformation of 
Uther into Gorlois, through which the latter gains access to In- 
gerna, on which occasion the famous King Arthur is begotten. 
Instead of keeping intact these important episodes of Merlin’s life, 
Biisching wastes his pen on instances of small importance, for 
example the “ Ship of Glass,” in which according to Roberts Merlin 


10 Merlin-Eine Mythe von Karl Immermann. Immermanns Werke, 1. 
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was said to have sailed when he tried to escape the Saxons. He 
also takes undue note of the “Thirteen Curiosities of Britain,” 
which, as Roberts says, Merlin took with him on leaving. These 
“ Curiosities ” Biisching claims to be of great value, since they 
seem to him to explain many similar things in old German poetry. 

In the seventh paragraph, called King Arthur, Biisching merely 
translates Roberts’ further account of Merlin, namely that of 
Arthur’s birth and Merlin’s demand that the child Arthur be deliv- 
ered to him unbaptized. | 

Thus Biisching, like Hofstatter, did some violence to the Merlin 
legend, although Biisching ranked as a great scholar, who pub- 
lished Deutsche Gedichte des Mittelalters (1808-1825), and the 
Museum fiir altdeutsche [ateratur und Kunst (1809), and Ritter- 
zeit und Ritterwesen (1823), and Des Deutschen Leben, Kunst und 
Wissen tm Mittelalter (1821), and many other learned works. In 
an essay on the Holy Grail," Biisching again garbles the originals 
by trying to harmonize the divergent versions. Biisching’s sources 
were Tressan’s Bibliotheque Untverselle and Schlegel’s Merlin der 
Zauberer, Wolfram’s Parzival and Albrecht’s Titurel and others, 
and Golther justly says: “ Die Widerspriiche werden so gut als 
moéglich ausgeglichen.” 2? 

In the second volume of his Heldenbilder}* Friedrich von der 
Hagen (1780-1856) gives information on the history of Merlin, 
basing his account on Schlegel’s Merlin der Zauberer, which he fol- 
lows without making any important changes. Since his work among 
others, however, served as an inspiration to Immermann, it 1s quite 
in order that we should include it in our discussion. 

Hagen was a great scholar on medieval legends; he published 
Gottfried von Strassburg’s works (1823), Gesamtabenteuer, 3 Vols. 
(1850), Erzdhlungen und Marchen, 2 Vols. (1832), and with 
Biisching the famous Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Poe- 
ste (1812). But neither he nor Gervinus, who gave to the world 
the equally famous Geschichte der deutschen Nattonallitteratur 
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(1835-1842), pay much if any attention to Merlin in these last 
mentioned works. 

A brief survey of the Merlin legend, which deserves mention is 
that found in the Geschichte der deutschen Poeste (1830) which 
was written by Rosenkranz, who was professor of philosophy in 
Konigsberg und Halle, and who wrote several books on the history 
of German literature. Rosenkranz’s knowledge of Merlin was based 
directly or indirectly on Ulrich Fiitrer’s poem,"* and is therefore 
less complete than von der Hagen’s description, which follows that 
of Schlegel. Since it also is said to have influenced Immermann, it 
is not neglected in this study. 


Lupwie TIEcK 


Leben und Thaten des kleinen Thomas, genannt Daumchen 


The year 1811 represents a milestone in the literary evolution of 
the Merlin legend and gives evidence of Merlin’s renewed popu- 
larity with the German Romanticists, since in this year appeared 
not only Hofstatter’s Atldeutsche Gedichte, but also Ludwig 
Tieck’s Leben und Thaten des kleinen Thomas, genannt 
Déaumchen.*® 

Tieck is justly considered the literary progenitor of the Ro- 
mantic movement in Germany *?* and a Romanticist of the most 
genuine sort. 

The Daumchen, written in a true fairy-tale vein, is an expres- 
sion of Tieck’s naive delight in childlike stories, especially those 
permeated with fantastic elements and ideas. Moreover, as the fol- 
lowing summary reveals, Tieck did all in his power to increase the 
fairy-tale aspect of his story by introducing the charming motive 
of “ The voice of the enchanter Merlin, resounding forth in words 
of prophecy from his grave.” The story is briefly as follows: 


At the time of King Arthur, there are living in Great Britain a peasant 


14 Porterfield, Immermann: A study in German Romanticism, p. 53. 

18 Ludwig Tieck, Phantasus. Eine Sammlung von Méhrchen, Erzéhlun- 
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and his wife, named Wahrmund and Else. During the first years of their 
marriage they remain childless, which grieves them very much. In their 
distress, they visit the grave of the great enchanter Merlin, who prophesies 
that a child will be born to them, who will bring happiness to their home. 
To their regret, however, the child prophesied to them is born a dwarf. 
On account of his small stature Thomas, as the child is called, is ridi- 
culed by the other children of the neighborhood, and they nickname him 
Daumchen. 

In course of time, Wahrmund and Else are blessed with six more chil- 
dren. Then war breaks out between the Britains and the Saxons, and as a 
result thereof, Wahrmund and Else are reduced to such financial straits 
that they are no longer able to support their family. They therefore decide 
to take their children to a distant forest and leave them there, trusting 
that Providence will take care of them. Déaumchen, however, overhears 
his parents discuss the matter and supplies himself with pebble stones, 
which he strews along the way. Hence, when night overtakes the children 
in the forest and they are overcome with fright, Daumchen is able to find 
the way and leads them back home. The parents, seeing their plans frus- 
trated, are beside themselves with grief, whereupon they make a second 
attempt to dispose of their children in the same manner as before. On this 
occasion, Daumchen is unable to provide himself with pebbles; he there- 
fore takes breadcrumbs, which he has left over from breakfast, and strews 
them along the way instead. The hungry birds, however, devour the bread- 
crumbs, and when night again overtakes the children, they are terror- 
stricken and at a loss to know what to do. Thinking that a better view 
of the surroundings might enable him to detect a way leading from the 
forest, Diumchen climbs a tree, and looking about, sees a light in the 
distance. He immediately sets out with the other children in the direc- 
tion of the light, and they arrive at the home of man-eating giant, named 
Leidgast. The latter decides to devour the children the next morning for 
breakfast, but Diumchen, who overhears his plans, escapes with the other 
children before dawn. As soon as Leidgast discovers that the children 
have eluded him, he puts on his seven-league boots, which Merlin had made 
for Uther-Pendragon, and hastens to find them. After pursuing them for 
some length of time, he becomes tired and exhausted, sits down on a rock 
to rest close to where the children are hiding and falls asleep. In the 
meantime Daumchen succeeds in removing the magic boots from Leidgast 
and tries them on himself. Fortunately, these boots fit any one who wears 
them, and thus, Diiumchen, as well as the other children, again escape the 
snares of the treacherous Leidgast. 

After pointing out the way home to the other children, Diaumchen 
hastens to assist King Arthur in his wars with the Saxons. Merlin had 
already prophesied to King Arthur that a dwarf would appear, who would 
save his kingdom from the hands of the Saxons. Thus, when Daumchen 
arrives, he is heartily welcomed by King Arthur, who, besieged by the 
Saxons, was about to lose the war. Arthur immediately dispatches 
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Daumchen in his seven-league boots with messages to his different gen- 
erals, and through the swiftness with which these magic boots carry 
Diaumchen from one general to another, Arthur’s kingdom is saved. 

To display his gratitude, Arthur makes Daumchen a knight, liberally 
rewards him and his parents, and provides the entire family with all the 
necessities of life. 


So ends the Leben und Thaten des kleinen Thomas, in which, 
as Merlin had prophesied to Wahrmund and Else, the child who 
is born to them, brings peace and happiness to their home. 

Apparently, Tieck thought that Merlin, who figures in the Eng- 
lish legend of Tom Thumb,?’ would blend in harmoniously with his 
work, which in the main is more or less a reproduction of the well 
known German fairy-tale Der kleine Daéumling.1® Hence he bor- 
rows the idea of the unhappy couple visiting the grotto of the 
enchanter and the seer’s prophecy of the birth of a child to them,” 
and incorporates it into the Dawmchen. Then, to increase the im- 
portance of the prophet and enchanter, he also interweaves the 
Ddaumchen with ideas probably of his own invention, namely the 
manufacture of the magic boots by Merlin, as well as Merlin’s 
prophecy to King Arthur of Daéumchen’s assistance in the war. 
Tieck’s legend, therefore, besides bearing testimony of the con- 
tinued popularity of Merlin in the Romantic period of German 
literature, manifests an entirely new conception of Merlin, namely 
that of a Magic Bootmaker. 

We may add here, that when Daumchen appears as the kindly 
helper of King Arthur, there is a certain resemblance between him 
and Merlin, in that he, like the prophet and enchanter, assists 
King Arthur in winning his victories. This resemblance, however, 
extends only to functions and not to personality, for any figure 
invented to be responsible for Arthur’s victories would of necessity 
somewhat resemble Merlin. Furthermore, by way of comparison, 
we have seen that Daumchen indirectly owes his function as a 
friendly assistant of King Arthur to Merlin, in that Merlin manu- 


17 Cf. John Ashton, The Famous History of Tom Thumb. In Chapbooks 
of the Eighteenth Century, London, 1882, pp. 206-222. Cf. Watson Davis, 
The History of Tom Thumb, New York, 1905, pp. 1-12. 
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factures the magic boots which enable him to carry out his pur- 
pose. Briefly, admitting a certain superficial resemblance in this 
function, Tieck’s Daéumchen, nevertheless, cannot be personally 
and essentially identified with Merlin, nor can he, by any means, 
compete with the great prophet and enchanter. 

We may furthermore observe that here in the Dawmchen for the 
first time in the history of the Merlin legend we find the old 
traditional Merlin material interwoven with fairy-tales of a true 
nature, namely the type of Grimm’s tales, and thus the popular 
element combined with material which originally was a matter 
and concern of scholars, like Nennius, Geoffrey, Robert de Boron, 
and others. 

The magic boots of the giant fit the dwarf Daéumchen as the 
entire magic material of which the boots are a part fits the Ro- 
mantic and “ necromantic ” mind of Tieck. The story was written 
in the best years of Tieck’s life, when he was about 38 years of 
age, and when he adhered passionately to Romantic tendencies. 
Soon after he turned into a realist, especially after his first visit 
to London in 1819, only to return again to his first love, Roman- 
ticism, as we shall see from a discussion of the work that is to 
be dealt with next. 


Die Geburt des Merlin 
oder 
Das Kind hat seinen Vater gefunden 
Tieck’s most important and noteworthy contribution to the 
history of the Merlin legend in German literature is his transla- 
tion of William Rowley’s drama the Birth of Merlin or The Child 
Hath Found Its Father.?° This translation, published in 1829, 
is indicative of Tieck’s lifelong interest in and occupation with 
Elizabethan literature, for, as Willoughby observes,*? Tieck already 
had rendered Ben Jonson’s Volpone The Fox into German as 
early as 1793. Tieck began his study of English at the University 
of Géttingen, which was situated in the kingdom of Hanover, the 


7° Published in Ludwig Tieck’s Shakespeares Vorschule, Bd. II, Leip- 
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rulers of which were also the rulers of England. Tieck was at- 
tracted to Rowley at this time probably not only because of his 
love for the Merlin legend, but also because of his interest in the 
drama. 

Rowley’s Birth of Merlin, which as Tieck himself states, was 
the first literary work with which he came in contact on his visit 
to London in 1819, and which according to most authors was 
written in the early part of the seventeenth century, was issued 
for the first time by Francis Kirkman in 1662. Both Kirkman and 
Tieck were of the opinion that Shakespeare lent a helping hand 
in the writing of the drama, but to the present day, their view- 
point has had no following. 

The drama, on the one hand, excels in delightful qualities, such 
as abundance of thought, wealth of humor, skillful and contrasting 
design of characters, logical progression, spirited motivation, and 
skillful execution; on the other, it indulges in a low and vulgar 
language and a certain amount of licentiousness as so many other 
plays of the Elizabethan period. Two different stories form the 
groundwork on which the action of the drama is raised: the one 
centres around the fate of an English nobleman, named Donobert, 
whose two daughters Constantia and Modesta enter a nunnery, 
instead of marrying the noble lords he has chosen for them. Since 
this story bears no relation whatever to Merlin, we shall limit 
ourselves to the second story, which deals principally with the 
mysterious begetting and birth of Merlin, as well as his marvelous 
deeds and prophecies. In these essential elements, Rowley leans 
heavily on Geoffrey’s Historia Regum Britanmae, but to meet 
the farcical demands of his people, Rowley applies a burlesque air 
to his drama, thereby altering it almost beyond description. This 
he achieves largely by introducing the clown into his play, by 
shadowing forth Merlin’s mother, whom he calls Joan Go-too’t, 
as a low-bred and silly sister of the clown, and by making the 
main object they have in view “ The Finding of Merlin’s Father.” 
With their appearance in Act II, Scene I, the story revolving 
around Merlin begins as follows: 


Joan, a girl born and reared in the country and sister of a clown, is in 
a highly pregnant condition, due to the fact that she has been mysteriously 
dishonored by a gentleman in disguise. On beholding his sister, the clown 
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is horrified, and what lends strength to his horror is that she does not 
know who the father of her unborn child is. He attributes her disgrace to 
her country breeding and tells her, ‘“‘ Had you been brought up in the city, 
you would have got a father first and the childe afterwards.” After 
severely rebuking his distressed sister, he finally consents to do all he can 
in finding the person who has betrayed her, whom she describes as a 
gentleman clad in rich attire, a fair hat and feather, a guilded sword and 
most excellent hangers. 

They set out on their way to a forest, for there, according to Joan, the 
mysterious incident occurred. Determined to find the father of his sister’s 
child, the clown says to her: “If he have lands, he shall have an heir; 
if he have patience, he shall have a wife; if he have neither lands nor 
patience, he shall have a...” | 

Whilst they are searching the forest, the echo of Prince Uther’s voice 
resounds forth, and soon after he makes his appearance. Overwhelmed 
with love, he relates of a beautiful woman he has met in the forest, and 
vows he shall never leave the place until he learns who she is. These 
words assure the clown that Uther is the man in question, and turning to 
his sister, he says: “Give me thy hand, sister, the childe has found its 
father.” He explains to Uther that the woman of whom he spoke is his 
sister. “Her name is Joan Go-too’t, he says, “I am her elder, but she 
has been at it before me; ’tis a woman’s fault.” He then insists that 
Uther marry his sister, but Uther, who has never even seen Joan before 
this, is infuriated to such an extent that he bursts forth in profane words 
and beats her till she desperately calls for help. 

Attracted by Joan’s cries, two noblemen, Toclio and Oswald, appear on 
the scene. As their bearing somewhat resembles that of the man who has 
deceived Joan, she and the clown try to hold each of them responsible for 
what has happened to her. Again the attempt to find the father of the 
child proves futile: Toclio tells Joan, “Iam a bachelor, but it seems you 
have a husband, you have been fouly o’ershot else,’”’ and Oswald, although 
he admits he has seen Joan before, disappears from the scene when she, 
thinking she has found the father of her child, faints for joy. The clown, 
nevertheless, does not give up hope of finding the guilty person, and after 
his sister regains consciousness, encourages her with the words: “If ever 
we meet with a two-legged creature in the whole kingdom, the childe shall 
have a father, that’s certain.” 

In Act ITI, Scene I, the clown and Joan appear before the court of King 
Aurelius, where he advises her to look about carefully and see whether 
any of the courtiers resemble the father of her child. She immediately 
accuses two of them, and when this attempt also proves to be of no avail, 
the clown is about to give up the search and forsake his sister. But just 
then the devil enters upon the scene, and Joan exclaims: “Ha, ’tis he! 
Stay brother, dear brother, stay.” The clown is horrified to learn that 
his sister would choose the devil for a husband; nevertheless, when the 
devil quickly vanishes from sight, he joins her in pursuing him. “ The 
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childe was got by chance,” he says, “and the father must be found at all 
adventure.” 

In Scene III, amidst thunder and lightning, Joan gives birth to her 
child in the forest. The devil, who reappears on the scene, calls upon 
Lucina, the Goddess of Childbirth, and numerous other goddesses, as well 
as the spirits of the inferno, and sends them forth to aid Joan, “ lest death 
do vent her birth and her together.” In honor of the child, the goddesses 
take with them all their powers of knowledge, arts, wisdom, and the secret 
of “all-admiring ” prophecy, and when Joan finally gives birth to her 
prodigious son, they call the child, because it was born in the forest, 
Merlin-Sylvester. 

In Scene IV, the clown wanders about the forest, trying to locate his 
sister. Anxious to know whether she has given birth to her child, and if 
so, whether its features will assist them in finding its father, the clown 
calls forth to her, whereupon she and her newly born child Merlin appear 
on the scene. To the great surprise of the clown, Merlin is reading a book 
and explains that he is penetrating the depths of art, wisdom and knowl- 
edge. Merlin immediately recognizes the clown as his uncle, praises him 
for all the pains he has taken in finding out who his father is, and reveals 
an adventure which happened between his uncle and a swine-herd’s wife 
in the forest. The child’s talking tongue, strong teeth and limbs, and the 
long beard he brought with him to earth horrify the clown, and he says 
to his sister: “A childe to speak, eat and walk the first hour of his birth, 
nay such a baby as has need of a barber before he was born too, why sister, 
this is monstrous, and shames all our kindred.” Joan, however, tells him 
that her boy’s uncommon nature was a gift bestowed on him by the 
“Fates ”’ and by his great father. This makes the clown all the more 
eager to find the father. He therefore inquires of Merlin as to the pro- 
fession of his father, and when Merlin not only tells him that his father 
keeps a hot-house in the low countries, but also asks him whether he 
wishes to see his father, he is overcome with amazement. ‘See him?” he 
says, “why, sister, has the childe found its father?” Thereupon Merlin 
leaves the scene, returns with his father, who is no other than the devil, 
and says to the clown: “Now, my kinde Uncle, see: The Childe has 
found its Father, this is he.” At first sight of him, the clown scorn- 
fully reprimands his sister for having chosen a devil, a ragamuffin with a 
face like a frying-pan, for a sweetheart, but when he, at the advice of his 
sister, beholds him a second time, he exclaims: ‘“ How’s this? Do you 
juggle with me or are mine eyes matches? Hat and Feather, Sword and 
Hangers, and all! This is gallant indeed, sister; this has all the marks 
of him we look for.” 

The devil confesses that he is the father of the child, and although he 
refuses the clown’s request to marry Joan, he agrees to satisfy the wrong 
he has done by supplying both brother and sister with all that gold and 
wealth can purchase. Then, after informing them that all Brittany shall 
ring of the name Merlin and wonder at his acts, he advises them all to 
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go to Wales, where he wishes Merlin to support King Vortigern in build- 
ing a citadel. 

In Act IV, Scene I, the clown, Joan and Merlin are on their way to King 
Vortigern. In order to give his uncle a taste of his prophetic skill before 
he arrives at the castle of the king, Merlin removes “by hook or by 
crook ” a covey of cardecus from his uncle’s pockets and replaces them in 
just as mysterious a manner. His uncle mildly rebukes him for this, never- 
theless, he is glad to find him so cunning, and tells him that from now on, 
he will warrant him a living until death. Merlin then reveals to his 
uncle that the wise men and conjurers have advised King Vortigern that 
his citadel cannot stand until the mortar of its foundation is tempered 
with the blood of a child without a mortal father, and realizing that this 
means death to him, he hesitates to go any further. His uncle, however, 
says to him: “ What’s this to thee? If the devil were thy Father, was not 
thy Mother born at Carmarden? . . . and then it must be a childe’s blood 
and who will take thee for a childe with such a beard on thy face?” 

Whilst they are conversing with one another, two gentlemen sent out 
by King Vortigern to look for the child appear on the scene. Hearing the 
clown ask Merlin “ Wilt thou deny thy Mother because nobody knows thy 
Father,” they realize that they have come upon the desired child, and 
inquire as to its parentage. When the clown informs them he is sure the 
mother of the child is a “ windsucker” and to his knowledge the father 
was a goshawk, they tell him that the child is the one the king has sent 
for, and ask to see its mother. The clown hastens away to fetch his sister, 
and in the meantime, Merlin, who is to accompany the men, prophesies to 
them that the king is coming hither, and that therefore they should remain 
where they are. 

At this point, King Vortigern and his magician Proximus appear on 
the scene. The king laments his fatal citadel, which in spite of all his 
men’s labor and art fails to stand, and Proximus assures him that the 
blood of a fiend-begotten child must give strength to its foundation. Thus, 
when the clown returns with Joan, the king begins a minute investigation 
as to the origin of Merlin. At the advice of Merlin, Joan speaks freely 
and openly, and she relates to the king that a seemingly fair young man, 
with a dominating power, appeared to her, from whose embraces she con- 
ceived. “ What more he is, I know not,” she says to him. Her confession 
convinces the king that the child was begotten by some incubus or spirit 
of the night, and at Merlin’s request to investigate no further but to 
reveal his purpose in seeking him, the king tells him that it is for the 
sake of his blood. ‘“ By whose direction? ” Merlin boldly asks, and when 
the magician Proximus boastfully informs him that he himself in his 
infallible art has instructed the king, Merlin gives vent to his anger and 
decides to take revenge on Proximus. Casting his wand, Merlin makes 
a huge stone fall from above, which kills Proximus on the spot. Then, 
turning to the king who is very amazed, Merlin asks his majesty to have 
that “shape of death” removed, after which, by another art of magic, he 
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makes two dragons, a white one and a red one, appear before him. As in 
the traditional Merlin legend, the dragons struggle with one another, and 
Merlin tells the king why his citadel fails to stand and also that his 
enemies will overpower him. 

In Act V, Scene I, Joan is pursued by the devil, the father of her child. 
In order to satisfy his sensual desires, the devil again seeks to dishonor 
Joan and win her over entirely. On this occasion, however, she remains 
firm and strong and boldly wards off his attentions. “ Hence, thou black 
horror! ” she tells him, “Is thy lustful fire kindled again? Not thy loud- 
throated thunder nor thy adulterate infernal music shall e’re bewitch me 
no more.” The devil reminds her of the son she has achieved with him 
and that she therefore belongs to him. Nevertheless, he fails to persuade 
her. She explains to him that she had no lustful desire when his cursed 
person first became visible and ruined her, and although her son be called 
some hell or earth-bred monster, she would rather face death than yield 
to his snares again. This infuriates the devil, and anxious to take revenge 
on her, he calls upon his spirits and says to them: 


Clasp in your arms that prize of mine, 

Mount her as high as palled Hecate; 

And on this rock I’le stand to cast up fumes 
And darkness o’re the blew-faced firmament. 
From Britain and from Merlin I’le remove her, 
They ne’er shall meet again. 


Joan pleads for help and mercy, and Merlin, who hears her distressful 
calls, hastens to her assistance. In a dominating voice he commands the 
spirits: 

Btay you black slaves of the night, let loose your hold, 

Let her down safe, or by th’ infernal Stix, 

Tle bind you up with exorcisms so strong 

That all the black pentagoron of hell 

Shall ne’er release you. Save yourselves and vanish! 


Frightened by Merlin’s threatening words, the spirits release his mother 
and disappear. 

The fact that Merlin openly defies his father to rescue his mother 
enkindles the devil’s wrath to such an extent that he attempts to kill him. 
Far from being frightened, however, Merlin daringly challenges him to 
do so, reminding him at the same time fhat he is nothing but an inferior 
lustful incubus, who took advantage of wanton flesh. Finally, when the 
infuriated devil calls him a traitor and curses the fact that he ever begot 
him, Merlin, commanding him not to stir nor move, casts his wand, where- 
upon an earthquake ensues, and the devil is entombed in a huge rock. 
“So! ” says Merlin, “There beget earthquakes or some noison damps, for 
never shalt thou touch a woman more.” 

After Merlin thus frees his mother from the snares of the devil, he 
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prepares to take leave from her so that he may assist King Uther in his 
battles against the Saxons. He therefore conducts her to a place called 
“‘Merlin’s Bower,” which he himself erected for her, and where he wishes 
her to live a retired and penitent life. Then in delivering his farewell 
address to her, he says: 


And when you die, I will erect a monument 

Upon the verdant plains of Salisbury, 

No King shall have so high a sepulchre, 

With pendulous stones that I will hang by art, 
Where neither lime nor mortar shall be used, 

A dark Enigma to the memory, 

For none shall have the power to number them, 

A place that I will hallow for your rest, 

Where no Night hag shall walk, nor Ware-wolf tread: 
There Merlin’s Mother shall be sepulchred. 


In Scene II, which marks the closing of the drama, Merlin prophesies 
to the dying King Uther the far spread fame of his successor, King Arthur. 


Regardless of its coarse and vulgar language, which is no more 
than what we might expect of an Elizabethan production, Rowley’s 
drama offers us one of the most brilliant and excellent portrayals 
of Merlin. Without much ado, Merlin is conceived as a semi- 
infernal and semi-human being; as a child blessed by the gods 
with the gifts of knowledge, wisdom, prophecy, and art; as a child 
who derives its name Merlin-Sylvester from the forest where it 
is born, and who, from its very birth is able to talk, read, eat, and 
walk; asa cunning and merry boy fond of teasing and pranks, 
who at the same time is a marvelous prophet and magician; as a 
fearless and powerful avenger of his enemies; as a conqueror of 
the devil, and as a defender, protector, and lover of his mother. 

A number of these conceptions, such as Merlin’s appearance 
as a cunning and mirthful boy, his revenge on his enemies, and 
his conquering of the devil are possibly of Rowley’s own invention ; 
the others, although modified and expanded to an extent, are more 
or less borrowed from Geoffrey’s Historia. Skillfully interwoven 
with one another, they form such a beautiful and harmonious 
whole, that to my mind, Tieck is fully warranted in stating: 
Rowley’s Merlin is one of the finest of its kind and is worthy of 
the highest praise.” 7? Of all the previous Merlin legends, be they 
traditional or non-traditional, there is none that equals Rowley’s 


** Tieck, Shakespeares Vorschule, p. xviii. 
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in presenting the begetting, the birth, the life and the marvelous 
deeds of Merlin in such a picturesque manner, and above all, 
there is no previous work in which Merlin displays such true love 
and respect for his mother, as in Rowley’s drama. In the other 
legends, after appearing before King Vortigern, Merlin takes sud- 
den leave from his mother, whereas in Rowley’s drama he not 
only protects and defends her from the further snares of his father, 
the devil, but also provides her with a future home, to which she 
can safely withdraw and live a retired life. Moreover, to show 
his innermost love for his mother, Merlin, in Rowley’s drama, 
erects the famous Salisbury monument in her honor, which in the 
traditional legend, he builds in honor of Pendragon and his slain 
companions. These facts, we trust, justify us in taking issue with 
those authors who severely criticise Rowley’s Birth of Merlin, for 
instance Warncke and Préscholdt. Rejecting Shakespeare’s par- 
ticipation in its composition, they state: “‘ Rowley seems to have 
made use of Merlin for no higher purpose than the gratification 
of groundlings. ... Throughout the play the language is either 
rough and homebred, or artificial and stilted and displays a certain 
amount of corruptness common to so many other plays of the 
Elizabethan period.?®> With all due respect to their scholarship, 
their criticism, regardless of whether or not Shakespeare shared 
in writing the Birth of Merlin, seems to rest on a rather frail basis, 
for Rowley’s manifold and brilliant conceptions of Merlin, as 
illustrated above, clearly reveal that he had a higher purpose in 
view than the gratification of groundlings. Moreover, admitting 
that Rowley’s Merlin does indulge in vulgar language, we cannot 
look upon a seventeenth century drama through the eyes of the 
twentieth century. If we place ourselves in the Elizabethan age, 
we are made to feel that Rowley, in order to make a success of his 
drama and to make it appeal to the people, had to descend to their 
mental level, and in addition apply a rough and homebred language. 
Finally, any unbiased reader will readily admit that it is not 
merely the language, but also the thought, the motivation, the 
characterization, the progression, and the execution of a drama, 
that constitute its value. 


** Warncke-Préscholdt, Pseudo-Shakespearian Plays, Vol. IV, pp. x ff., 
Halle, 1887. 
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Rowley’s Birth of Merlin, made known to the Germans through 
Ludwig Tieck, was of great importance to the evolution of the 
Merlin legend, for it also proved to be one of the numerous sources 
of Immermann’s drama Merlin—Eine Mythe. Therefore, if ac- 
cording to Tieck, we owe gratitude to Kirkman for publishing the 
Birth of Merlin,?* we may conclude, that in turn, we surely owe 
gratitude to Tieck for rendering it into German. 

A word now remains to be said on Tieck’s own treatment of 
Rowley’s Merlin. We may ask whether Tieck preserved in his 
translation the vulgar language of the original, and we must answer 
in the affirmative. In fact he employed more effective and appro- 
priate language than Rowley himself. It is said, and quite cor- 
rectly, that Tieck’s and Schlegel’s translations of Shakespeare are 
better than the originals themselves, and this seems to be true also 
of Tieck’s translation of Rowley. This translation was made by 
Tieck himself, whereas most of the translations accredited to Tieck, 
as is well known, were in reality the work of his daughter Dorothea, 
and Count Baudissin. 

We may furthermore ask: Was it a mere accident that attracted 
Tieck’s attention to Rowley, or did he have a specific aim in. mind? 
Most probably, he meant to continue Schlegel’s Shakespeare trans- 
lations, which he had already begun, believing Rowley’s work to 
be one of Shakespeare himself. In fact Tieck published it in the 
year 1829, as we have already seen, under the title Shakespeares 
Vorschule. Tieck had and cultivated an extreme love and admira- 
tion for Shakespeare, and was fully competent to form his opinion 
on the English drama. How his heart throbbed at the suffering 
of King Lear! How he appreciated Merlin’s true, sincere and 
affectionate love for his mother, as is especially stressed in Rowley’s 
drama! Tieck always emphasized in his critical essays on the 
drama the eternal love of the human heart, of life and of history, 
and distinguished sharply between the accidental and essential. 
The best historical drama to him is always true to the realities of 
human experience. All this applies also to Rowley’s drama and 
Tieck’s love for it. Tieck certainly knew how to appraise any 
drama, since he was familiar with the drama of almost all peoples 
of Europe, past and present, the Greek, the Roman, the Spanish, 
the French, the Italian, and the English drama. 


** Tieck, op. ctt., pp. xviii f. 
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What attracted Tieck to the material as such in Rowley’s drama? 
The answer probably is that Tieck’s interest in Romanticism was 
still very much alive when he reached London. His interest in the 
weird and strange and miraculous had not yet abated. Appar- 
ently the Birth of Merlin appealed to this love for the erratic and 
magic. Merlin is the exponent of Tieck’s own ideas of life and art. 
What could have lured him more than Merlin, the supernatural 
child, the unspoiled, cheerful, wise, determined, fearless boy and 
philosopher and conqueror, whose true instinct urges him to pro- 
tect his mother against his own father, the devil himself? This 
devil may have been symbolical to him of the vulgarity and dilet- 
tantism of some of the poets and leaders of his own time. The 
king, whose citadel collapses as soon as it is erected, may have 
reminded him of sovereigns whose thrones crumbled during the 
Napoleonic era. The blood of the boy which the king sought for 
the safety of his building may have signified to him an image of 
the blood that saturated the battlefields of Germany, in order that 
a new happy future and glory might be insured. He may also have 
thought of the castles and creations of the poets, which if not 
sprinkled with the blood of genuine and divine inspiration, would 
be destined to crash and fall to the ground into ruins. The battle 
of the dragons may have meant to him merely a picture of the 
intellectual and political struggles of his own times. In the helpless 
mother, who was a victim of circumstances and was raped by the 
devil, he may have seen an emblem of an outraged Germany, which 
at his time cried to heaven for help and salvation from the yoke 
of Napoleon, and whose new school of poetry prayed for delivery 
from the bondage and tyranny of an outlived art. The uncle and 
mother hopefully seeking the father of the fatherless child, may 
have represented to Tieck the people of Germany and Europe, who 
lamented their lack of a leader in art, state and society, and who 
were seeking a new guide to relieve them of their sorrows and 
afflictions. At this time Germany’s liberty was threatened by 
Metternich, who crushed liberalism wherever it raised its head. 
To many people, especially those who fled to America, such as 
Karl Follen, Franz Lieber, Karl Heinzen, Karl Schurz and others, 
Metternich appeared to be the devil himself. The soaring idealism 
of the War of Liberation against Napoleon had sunk into a bitter 
pessimism, which left an indelible stamp upon much of the German 
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thought and spirit. Men who had served their country conspicu- 
ously asked for a redemption of pledges and met only with petty 
execution. Gdorres and Arndt and others had felt the iron fist of 
a ruthless statesman. Other elements of the drama, such as the 
clown, the wise men of the king, the incubus, the resistance of the 
English against the invading Saxons, must have been alluring and 
a welcome temptation to induce a poet of the type of Tieck to 
lovingly and joyfully seize the opportunity to make Rowley’s 
Merlin known to his German countrymen and compatriots. Nothing 
was more in harmony with the romantic atmosphere of Tieck and 
his time than the spirit and contents of this drama. Had Tieck 
himself not turned to the Merlin of Rowley, possibly some of the 
other disciples of the German Romantic School, for instance the 
Schlegel brothers, or Caroline and Dorothea Schlegel might have 
adopted the story for their purposes. 


Lupwie UHLAND 


In the same year (1829) in which Tieck translated Rowley’s 
Birth of Merlin, Ludwig Uhland, the beloved and popular poet of 
the so-called “ Swabian ” School of German poets, known to every 
German school child and student, because of his wonderful ballads 
and lyrical poetry which so often have been put to music, wrote 
his charming poem Merlin der Wilde.?® 

The prominent place which Merlin won in the heart of Uhland 
and the German Romanticists was inevitably due to the qualities 
and traits of the prophet and magician, the lover and enchanted 
prisoner, and particularly those of the “ Wild Man of the Woods ” 
which conformed most beautifully with the philosophy of Roman- 
ticism. As Karl Breul observes,2* the Romanticists, reacting 
against an exaggerated and narrow Classicism in literature, and 
protesting against rationalism and philistinism in life and art, fled 
from the commonplace matter-of-fact present and the blind wor- 
ship of one single pattern to the unlimited and many colored 
realms of imagination. Their conception of beauty was that of 
feeling, emotion, longing and love, and of the untranslatable word 


*° Printed for the first time in Wendts Musenalmanach f. d. Jahr 1831. 
7° Cf. Karl Breul, The Romantic Movement in German Literature, Cam- 
bridge, 1927, Intro. p. xiii. 
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“‘ Stimmung.” 77 They sought to express their own personality, 
the longings, hopes, and ideals of a spirit that has a tendency 
toward the infinite; they craved for the unconventional and extra- 
ordinary, the mysterious and marvelous, the wonderful and divine 
in the life of the spirit, and above all in the spirit of nature. In 
order to give full vent to their aspiring thoughts and desires, they 
naturally digressed from the prosaic present and, destroying the 
existing prejudice against the Middle Ages, had recourse to its free 
and unrestricted literature. And with respect to their poetic and 
fantastic attitude toward nature, which, as Porterfield most appro- 
priately says,”® was the quintessence of German Romanticism, what 
legendary figure could they choose who would harmonize more 
beautifully with their philosophy than “ Merlin the Wild”? The 
great nature poet, Ludwig Uhland, who became acquainted with 
the character of “ Merlin the Wild ” through an English summary 
of Geoffrey’s Vita Merlint by George W. Ellis,?® eagerly seized 
upon the opportunity to make Merlin the exponent of his own 
aesthetic conceptions of nature, in a beautiful ballad called Merlin 
der Wilde. This ballad, to which we may now turn, presents an 
almost complete picture of the essential quality of Romantic poetry. 
It was composed by Uhland in 1829, and was based on the following 
summary of Ellis’ work: 

Merlin, King of Demetia, goes to the assistance of King Peredur of 
Strathcluyd, who is at war with King Gwendolau of Scotland. Peredur 
is also assisted by Roderick, who is married to Merlin’s twin sister, 
Ganeida. Merlin, his three brothers, and Roderick fight on the side of 
Peredur. Unfortunately, Merlin’s brothers are slain in battle, and Merlin, 
frenzied with grief over the loss of his brothers, seeks refuge in the 
Caledonian forest, where he renounces all human society and lives in soli- 
tude. A minstrel, whom his sister dispatches in search of him, acci- 
dentally learns of Merlin’s abode. He strikes his harp and sings a strain 
describing the sorrows of Gwendolen, the wife of Merlin, and of his sister 
Ganeida, and this classical lay produces its effect. Merlin reveals him- 


self, encourages the minstrel to proceed, and is gratified by the latter’s 
compliance. Thereupon, Merlin recovers from his madness and consents 


7L. A. Willoughby, op. ctt., p. 10. 

28 Porterfield, K. L. Immermann: A Study in German Romanticism, 
p. 80. 

22 Cf. G. W. Ellis, Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances, Lon- 
don, 1811, 2nd Edition, pp. 76 ff. 
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to return to Roderick, where he is received with the utmost joy. The 
gayety of the court annoys him to such an extent, however, that he again 
becomes frantic and attempts to return to his forest life. Roderick in 
vain attempts to purchase his stay by offering him the richest presents, 
but Merlin is indifferent to all these. His friends, who are unable to detain 
him otherwise, have recourse to coercion. This causes Merlin to become 
silent and melancholy, and the court of Roderick is consequently duller 
than usual. At length a whimsical incident procures the liberty of the 
prophet, and produces some amusement among the courtiers. Merlin, dis- 
playing his prophetic character and knowledge of hidden things, reveals 
secrets to the king regarding the conduct of the queen: 

The queen, passing through the hall one day, is kindly accosted and 
embraced by the king. Seeing a leaf lodged in her hair, he removes it 
with dalliance and throws it on the ground. Merlin, who surveys this 
scene in silence, suddenly bursts out into a fit of laughter, but refuses at 
first to explain the cause of his mirth, unless the king promises solemnly 
to set him at liberty. After receiving this assurance, Merlin states that 
the queen has just returned from a rendezvous with her lover in “an arbor 
strewed with leaves,” one of which had incidentally clung to her hair; 
and that the kind complaisance with which his majesty removed this 
unsuspected evidence of her frailty, had appeared to him extremely comi- 
cal. Roderick, far from joining the laughter, turns from his queen in dis- 
gust and bitterly laments her infidelity. The queen, contriving a stratagem, 
discredits Merlin’s prophetic power, and thus regains the confidence of the 
king. Later on, Merlin returns to the forest, where he lives in the 
accompaniment of wild beasts only. 


As a great lover of nature, Uhland dedicated the ballad Merlin 
der Wilde to his friend Karl Mayer, who like himself expressed a 
great appreciation of nature, and who had already compared him- 
self, as it seems, with “ Merlin the Wild” in one of his songs 
which he sent to Uhland: 


Etwas von der Wildnatur 

Ist in mir, gesteh ich’s nur. 
Dass ich nur mich weiden will 
Wo es griin und menschenstill *° 


In the introduction to the ballad, Uhland cleverly and adroitly 
addresses his friend [Karl Mayer] acknowledging receipt for a 
collection of songs which Mayer had sent him and expressing 
appreciation because they were so full of “ Wanderlust.” 

After these preliminary words, the story begins. Choosing a 


80 Cf, Lieder von Karl Mayer, 3. Ausgabe, Stuttgart, 1865, S. 55-57. 
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most beautiful background for his ballad, Uhland portrays Merlin 
sitting on a moss-covered stone in the forest. Gazing sadly at the 
reflection of his image in the water, Merlin sees how he has aged 
under the noise and turmoil of the world; here in the forest, how- 
ever, he feels himself refreshed and revived. The dewy green and 
the rustling of the forest strengthen his mental powers, so that he 
can penetrate the future as well as the past, and detect from its 
innermost depths the “Spirit of the World.” 

Then suddenly a hart, which has been lingering near Merlin, 
hears the sound of a horn and dashes off with him to the royal 
castle, where he is to prove his prophetic powers. 

When Merlin arrives at the castle, the king heartily welcomes 
him and tells him that the court would like to know of the 
“ Spriiche ”, which for many years the forest taught him. Then 
in order to have Merlin give proof of his wonderful mind and 
prophetic skill, the king asks him to explain an incident, which 
took place the night before, and which sorely puzzled him: 
“During that night”, says the king, “it seemed to me that I 
heard a chattering and whispering like that of lovers under the 
linden tree. To perceive the tones more clearly, I leaned down- 
ward from the wall, but just then a nightingale sang loudly, sub- 
duing the other voices.” After presenting his problem to Merlin, 
the king asks the “ Master ” to reveal to him without hesitance, 
who it was, that was under the linden tree. “ Your spirit mani- 
fests all secret things to thee”, he states, “the birds’ voices sing 
them, and the leaves sigh them forth to thee.” 

At this point, the king’s rosy-cheeked daughter appears on the 
scene, who has come to pay her morning visit to her father. 
Merlin, seeing a linden-leaf lodged in her hair, undauntedly re- 
moves it, hands it to the king and wittily tells him to read what 
it has to say, and also that no further explanation is necessary. 
“ However ”, Merlin says, “if anyone is still unable to interpret 
this incident, let him bear in mind that linden-leaves do not rain 
down in the king’s palace, but under the linden tree.” 

On hearing these words, the princess glows with shame, and the 
arrogant king, overcome with amazement, looks on in silence. 

After convincing the king that he has successfully stood the test 
by explaining this minor incident, Merlin begs him to look upon 
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his secret knowledge as praiseworthy, and reminds him that if a 
single leaf can solve the answer to his problem, the dense (thick- 
leaved) forest can solve still greater mysteries. Then, conscious 
of the fact that he has given evidence of his phenomenal mind, 
Merlin proudly rises and leaves the castle. His companion, the 
faithful hart, who has been awaiting him at the bridge, bears him 
quickly over the stream and grassy ridge back to the forest from 
whence he came. 

To the above story Uhland draws a beautiful and brilliant con- 
clusion. Again turning to his friend, he informs him that although 
Merlin lay buried in the forest, his voice resounded long thereafter 
from its abyss, but that since then, even there in the forest, 
“peace ” that means stillness, deadness, in contrast to voice, song 
and poetry, has reigned, until in him [Mayer] there was resurrected 
a new Merlin. 

Let us quote this concluding stanza: 


Versunken lag im Moose 

Merlin, doch ténte lang 

Aus einer Waldkluft Schosse 
Noch seiner Stimme Klang. 
Auch dort ist lingst nun Friede; 
Ich aber zweifle nicht, 

Dass, Freund, aus deinem Liede 
Merlin der Wilde spricht. 


This forest ballad certainly expresses beautifully Uhland’s con- 
ception, attitude, and worship of nature, in a word, his Romantic 
philosophy. The very soul and life of nature, the whispering of 
the leaves, the rippling of the brook, the endowment of birds with 
divine qualities, the manifestation of secret things by the spirits, 
the rejuvenating powers of the water, the language of the stars, 
the howling of the winds, the weeping of the willows, the protection 
of lovers by the nightingale—all such expressions are Romantic 
revelations of Uhland. In his Uber das Romantische Uhland him- 
self says: “A region is Romantic, where spirits dwell, be it that 
they remind us of times gone by or that they move about us in 
some other mysterious occupation.”** Then again he states: 
“This mystical phenomena of our most profound mind, this 


81 Cf. Karl Breul, op. cit., p. 282. 
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stepping forth of the spirits of the age, this presentiment of the 
infinite in our observations, this is ‘ Romantisch ’.” *? 

Regarding the introduction, although it is entirely foreign to 
Ellis’ Merlin, it blends beautifully with the rest of the ballad and 
is brilliantly contrived and carried out. Diintzer maintains ** that 
Uhland’s address to his friend Karl Mayer does not become the 
general character of the poem. To my mind, however, this state- 
ment is rather fallible, for first of all, Uhland wanted and needed 
a framework for his ballad; secondly, Uhland, as a great lyrist, 
took pleasure in poetizing what he wished to say. Thus instead of 
writing Mayer a letter after the receipt of his songs, he composes 
a fascinating ballad in his honor, in the introduction of which he 
artistically and skillfully accomplishes the following: 


1. He acknowledges the receipt of his songs. 

2. He voices his gratitude for sending them, and expresses 
appreciation of the poems themselves. 

3. He tells Mayer the songs serve as an inspiration and incentive 
for his ballad. 

4. He welcomes Mayer, and indirectly all Romanticists, as the 
“ Merlins” of modern times, as the spokesmen of nature, 
truth, and poetry of the new era. 


If then, in Uhland’s opinion, Mayer is a second “ Merlin the 
Wild ”, I see no reason why the introduction does not fit in nicely 
with the rest of the ballad. 

The story of Uhland’s Merlin bears the closest relations to Ellis’ 
work. Uhland’s forest, where Merlin makes his abode, is of course 
Romantic symbolism for Ellis’ Caledonian forest. Moreover, 
Merlin’s other name “Sylvester” meaning “wild” or “close to 
nature ”, lent itself naturally to a Romantic interpretation and 
at once caught Uhland’s attention and imagination. 

With the love scene in the story, Uhland inevitably connects the 
popular linden tree and the nightingale and birds possessing 
divine powers. The linden tree, on account of its beautiful shape, 
its sweet fragrance, its delightful time of blossoming, and above 


** Cf. Breul, idid., p. 282. 
** Heinrich Diintzer, Erlduterungen eu den deutschen Klassikern, Leip- 
zig, 1890 (Uhlands Balladen und Romanzen), Bd. VII, S. 221. 
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all its heart-shaped leaves, easily served as the “Tree of Love” 
to poets and sentimentalists, especially so among the German 
Romanticists. Surrounded by remarkable and fantastic fountains 
and maidens, it became, in the imagination of poets and lovers, 
the “Tree of Romance”. The medieval Minnesongs as well as 
the later Folksongs abound in the glorification of the linden tree 
and nightingale. This is especially true with reference to the 
medieval aubes or “ Tagelieder ”, where the nightingale awakens 
the lovers early in the morning and warns them that it is time to 
depart. As is well known, Uhland published many of these songs 
and even imitated them in his own poetry. 

These songs clearly reveal that just as the linden tree turned 
into the “ Tree of Love ”, the nightingale changed into the “ Bird 
of Love ”. “Its beautiful voice,” as Uhland himself states, “ deeply 
penetrates the receptive soul, particularly during the stillness of 
the night and at the dawn of day, and the smaller the bird and 
the more displeasing its color, the more emotional and enchanting 
its voice appears to be.” 

The endowment of birds with prophetic and divine qualities, 
which we find in this poem, Uhland adopted from an ancient idea. 
In his Schriften we read: “To understand the language of birds 
was an almost proverbial expression for the most discerning wis- 
dom, ascribed in legend to Norse antiquities, and especially to Odin, 
upon whose shoulders two ravens, “ Huginn” and “ Muninn ”, 
representing in their very names “thought” and “ memory ”, are 
perched, who whisper to him what they have seen and heard in 
their daily flights through the world.” ** Uhland continues: “To 
understand the language of animals and especially that of birds, 
was in various nations of antiquity, an expression for a deeper 
insight into the nature of things, which was a condition of the 
‘Gift of Prophecy ’.” *¢ 

Whether Uhland, in “ various nations of antiquity ” was refer- 
ring to the Orient, is unknown; however, the augury of birds like 
so many other divinations can easily be traced to it. In the Decan 
Province of India, for instance, members of the Koli caste go to 


** Uhlands Schriften, Stuttgart, 1865, Bd. III, S. 89 ff. 
8 Ibid., p. 111. 
*¢ Idid., p. 130. 
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a certain grove before dawn and waken the birds by blowing a 
shrill-toned pipe. As the birds fly away, they utter sounds which 
are interpreted to prophesy what is going to happen within the 
next few days.*’ 

In Ellis’ work, the queen is the guilty victim of the love affair. 
Uhland, however, deviating from his source, transfers this scene 
to the king’s “ rosy-cheeked ” daughter. His reason for doing so 
is not immediately evident; Holland and Hewett, commenting on 
Uhland’s ballad, make no mention of this modification, and Diint- 
zer merely says*® that it helped to beautify the poem, leaving us 
uncertain as to how and in what respect. Apparently, however, 
Uhland’s aesthetic conception, in other words his Romantic phil- 
osophy of love, did not permit the queen to share in the love affair, 
because this would have involved infidelity on her part. True 
enough, infdelity was one of the many vagaries practiced and 
taught by some of the Romanticists, who, according to Porter- 
field,*® neither believed in nor practiced a first and only love, 
but in different loves, progressive love. Caroline Bohmer Schlegel, 
the wife of August W. Schlegel, was of the opinion that the mar- 
riage vow is a death blow to love. With her own husband’s con- 
currence, she married the philosopher Schelling. Dorothea Schle- 
gel, as is well known, is the model for Friederich Schlegel’s las- 
civious novel Lucinde, which openly advocates free love. Uhland’s 
conception of matrimony and love, however, was of a higher, purer, 
and more sincere nature. “Attracted by the bonds of nature and 
character to his wife,” Uhland says, “the husband believes to have 
found a heaven in her divine figure. The wife’s childlike simplicity 
is to him the childhood of a higher world. He embodies in her 
mortal frame the goal of all his desires, his entire infinity. Hence 
the adoration in which he kneels before his ‘ Beloved’. Her ‘ rosy 
countenance’ appears to him as a transfiguration; out of her 
eyes, heaven itself beams forth. Every graceful move of hers seems 


*7 R. E. Enthoven, Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Bombay, 1920, Vol. ITI, 
p- 107. Edgar Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Madras, 
1929, Vol. IV, p. 46 ff. 

*® Diintzer, op. cit., p. 223. 

** Porterfield, Karl Immermann: A Study in German Romanticiem, p. 98. 
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like a blessing from on high and every tender word of hers is like 
a revelation to him.” *° 

Is it any wonder therefore, that Uhland’s sublime mind, which 
admired above all the child-like simplicity in woman, would not 
foster anything as low as infidelity, and that in order to make love 
harmonize with his conceptions he transferred the love scene of 
the king’s wife to his “ rosy-cheeked ” daughter? 

Another possible reason why Uhland chose the daughter instead 
of the queen herself as object of the lover’s admiration, was to 
introduce “ Youth”, which was one of the many glorifications of 
the Romanticists. “ Youth,” as Edward Engel says, “is written 
on the banner of Romanticism, and as a vivid expression of youth 
only, is Romantic poetry to be conceived.” *' Wordsworth also 
points out the relation of youth to Romanticism in a most beautiful 
manner, when he states: “In that dawning age [period of Roman- 
ticism] ’twas bliss to be alive, but to be young was very heaven.” 

The stanza in which Merlin addresses the king after he has 
convinced him of his prophetic powers, involves the quintessence, 
the heart of the whole ballad, and offers a brilliant illustration of 
Uhland’s sublime conception of nature: Unity of man with nature, 
getting away from the sophisticated and artificial in life, giving 
more freedom to the fantastic creations of the soul —these con- 
ceptions of nature, Uhland wishes to say—will create gods, in the 
field of art and life, and promote knowledge and genius. 

The conclusion, like the introduction of the poem, although it 
has nothing in common with Ellis’ Merlin, is ingeniously devised 
and executed, and blends in harmoniously with the rest of the 
ballad. Uhland, returning to his friend [Karl Mayer] explains 
how wonderfully primitive man lived in conformity with nature, 
almost buried himself in nature, when Merlin who is so close to 
nature and primitiveness lived on earth. Since Merlin’s time, Uhl- 
and, in contrasting former civilization with that of his own time, 
wishes to say, the love of nature and all that is natural in our- 
selves has been dormant or even dead; there has been a lack of 
real culture, and the echo of the golden days of the past is no 
longer heard, until in you, my friend, a new Merlin is risen. You 


*° Breul, op. ctt., p. 283. 
‘1 Cf. Porterfield, An Outline of German Romanticism, p. 179. 
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are the lover of nature, of truth, of purity, of all that is good. 
“God bless you!” 
Kart MAYER 


Uhland’s friend, Karl F. Mayer, was also a great lover of nature 
and one of the oldest lyric poets of the “ Swabian ” school. Famous 
among his poems are his brief descriptions of the phenomena of 
nature, such as “ Mittags ”’, “Im Morgenthau ”, “ Au die Wolken ”, 
“ An die Luft ”, “ Herbsttagsfriede ”, and others. He ardently ad- 
mires the calm and peace of the forest life, just as his friend 
Uhland does. 

How delighted Mayer was in 1829, when he received the beauti- 
ful poem Merlin der Wilde from Uhland! Following the example 
set by Uhland, Mayer instead of writing a letter to express his 
gratitude for the poem dedicated to him, put his thoughts into 
beautiful verse also. But humbly he refuses to have himself com- 
pared with the great prophet and thinker Merlin, if Uhland’s 
words should imply that Mayer alone could inspire his great friend 
to poetry and art. Mayer wishes to convey the idea that Uhland 
is a poet and lover of old legends in his own name, and that he 
does not need to be reminded that nature is glorious and divine. 

In this spirit Mayer sends Uhland the following poem: 


Wenn Phantasie ein armes Reh 

Mir schiichtern zeigt in Wald und See, 
So zaubert es dir draussen hin, 

O Freund, den Zauberer Merlin. 

Ein Herz, von Sagenlust genihrt, 

Sieht auch die Waldung bunt verklart. 


Merlin im Aug’, Merlin im Ohr, 

Kommt es dir gar am Ende vor, 

Dass er aus meinem Liede spricht. 

Doch mit dem Zauberer tausch’ ich nicht, 
Wenn sich mein Wort so weit erstreckt, 
Dass es die Uhlandsharfe weckt.‘? 


The lines “ Merlin im Aug’, Merlin im Ohr ”, which refer to Uhl- 
land, prove that Uhland greatly admired the Merlin legend, and 
that his heart went out to “ Merlin, the Wild Man of the Woods.” 


‘* Lieder von Karl Mayer, Stuttgart und Tiibingen, Second Edition, 1838, 
p. 310. 
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By means of his poem, Mayer gratefully and artistically says, that 
Uhland’s conception of nature not only equals but excels that of 
Merlin, who to his mind, is a magnificent symbol of a “ natural ” 
but unfortunately departed age. 


PLATEN 


According to a sketch found in his Dramattscher Nachlass, 
August Graf von Platen Hallermiinde attempted to dramatize the 
Merlin legend in 1828, under the title Lieben und Schwetgen. He 
unfortunately never carried out his plan, and we can easily under- 
stand why he gave up the idea. Anything fantastic, baroque, weird, 
and, shadowy was far removed from his poetical mind. A mystic 
figure, like Merlin, could not be to his liking, since he strove for 
abstract truth and beauty and clarity of thought, although he was 
an enthusiastic disciple of Schelling in his early years. 

About 1821 Platen joined the Romantic School, writing one 
of his first dramatic poems Der glaserne Pantoffel, a mixture of 
the fairy tales Cinderella and The Sleeping Beauty. A few years 
later, however, he became opposed to Romanticism and turned 
against it in bitter satire, as in his famous Schicksalsdrama Dre 
verhingnisvolle Gabel (1826), and in his Romantischer Odipus. 
In the Odtpus he even goes so far as to call the Romanticist Im- 
mermann a “ Nimmermann”’, and attack the entire Romantic 
School. 

The bare sketch of Platen’s drama, however, proves that the 
Merlin theme did not only impress the Romanticists but even their 
opponents. 

IMMERMANN 


Merlins Grab 


In the history of the Merlin legend in German literature, the 
name of Karl L. Immermann stands out most nobly and dis- 
tinctly among the names of all other poets. He is the Merlin poet 
“par excellence”. Through his work Merlin—Eine Mythe, and 
through the philosophical and metaphysical depth of interpretation 
which he lends it, he gives the Merlin legend the most perfect 


“8 Cf. Deutsche Literaturdenkmale, Platens dramatischer Nachlass. Hrsg. 
Erich Petzet, No. 124 (1902), 8S. LXXXVII f., XCIV f., 192. 
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form and the fullest and richest expression in German, or appar- 
ently any other literature. With one majestic sweep he projects 
Merlin into the world’s literature as one of its most famous figures, 
and makes him rival such renowned characters in the history of 
psychological, literary masterpieces of the world, as Parzival, Sim- 
plicissimus, Wilhelm Meister, Agathon, Hamlet, King Lear, and 
Faust. 

To understand Immermann’s drama Merlin—Eine Mythe, as well 
as his minor Merlin poems, we must not forget that in spite of his 
belief in Romanticism, he was essentially a rationalist and a realist. 
Starting out in life as a rationalist, he became a Romanticist, only 
to return to rationalism several times in the course of his career. 
His sturdy and realistic mind did not permit him to sincerely join 
those Romanticists who, through a revival of form and matter of 
medieval Christian spirit and literature, undertook to rejuvenate 
their own outlook on art and life, while a lack of inner truth kept 
them from fully attaining their religious and ethical goal. His 
pessimistic, morose, sincere, profound and meditative mind pre- 
vented him from doing what most of the other Romantic poets did, 
namely favoring and even glorifying in their literary works a re- 
ligion to which they themselves did not belong. He could, how- 
ever, like the others transform the Christian philosophy of life into 
a mere morbid exaggeration of emotions, and reduce the solid facts 
of the dogma of Christianity to a vague, gnostic, and pantheistic 
enthusiasm. 

One of Immermann’s biographers, Putlitz, writes the following: 
“ Immermann’s serious and heavy nature could not adapt itself to 
the fanciful creations of this [Romantic] school.” ** Immermann’s 
novel Die Epigonen, which represents the Europe of his own day 
as a time of outworn ideals and spiritual impotence, and Miinch- 
hausen, a novel which ridicules above all the hollow pretence and 
mendacity of the poets of Romantic literature, constitute definite 
attempts to replace the phantasmagoria of Romanticism by a clear 
vision of reality. 

Nevertheless, the eccentricities and subjectivism of his contem- 
poraries of the Romantic school, such as Tieck, Heine, Eichendorff, 


““Gustav zu Putlitz, Kerl Immermann, sein Leben u. seine Werke, 
Berlin, 1870, Bd. I, 8. 134. 
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Novalis, Hélderlin, and Brentano affected him to such an extent 
that after all he nourished a lifelong desire for their philosophy, 
and his relation to their “ Weltanschauung ”, while imitative and 
incoherent, was intimate. “ Even the fine realism of the village 
idyll Der Oberon,’ says Willoughby, “becomes Romantic in its 
glorification of the good old times, and the sudden revelation of 
Lisbeth’s huntsman lover as a count.” *° 

A personal experience in Immermann’s life proves that he was 
most at one with the minds of some of the Romanticists, in so far 
as their conception of love as a force free from any convention 
and restriction is concerned. While in Miinster about the year 
1821, he fell in love with Countess Elisa v. Liitzow Ahlefeldt, 
wife of Brig. Gen. v. Liitzow. Elisa, an extremely gifted and 
spirited lady, had formed. about her a circle of interesting people, 
in which her husband, a dashing soldier, but a man of not more 
than average mentality, played a very subordinate part. Elisa and 
Immermann struggled bravely against the tyranny of the affinity 
which drew them together, and finally Elisa, out of admiration 
for Immermann, divorced her husband. Immermann was then 
appointed a judge in Madgeburg, and later on in Diisseldorf, where 
he asked Elisa to marry him. She refused, but offered to live with 
him in free companionship, whereupon they joined their lives, 
pledging themselves not to enter relations with others. After living 
with Elisa for 18 years, Immermann married a young girl of 19, 
Marianne Niemeyer. With respect to love affairs, as we see, Im- 
mermann was thus a “ pure ” Romanticist. 

Moreover, just as “romantic” as his sensual love was Immer- 
mann’s love for nature. This he clearly exhibits in his poem 
Merlins Grab, which marks Immermann’s first attempt to avail 
himself of the Merlin material for his poetry. Written in 1818, 
it is a specimen of Immermann’s admiration for nature, in which 
he saw above all “freedom.” To him nature was the greatest of 
all teachers and a never ceasing source of enlightenment, strength, _ 
and consolation. Hence it was that he chose the motive “ Merlin’s 
voice in the forest ”, in other words the “ Naturgeist ” as a medium 
to express his own ideas on life and nature. His poem is a philo- 
sophical one, the external frame of which is the following: 


‘5 Willoughby, op. ctt., p. 110. 
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A youth, disappointed with all that had been taught him so far, sets 
out on his way to the famous grotto of Merlin, in order to acquire spiritual 
enlightenment from the great prophet. The path through which he steers 
his course winds itself through a forest valley, which is surrounded by a 
rocky abyss. On his way through the forest, he hears the raven which is 
spying from the tree-top crow loudly, the winds howl, the oak-trees rustle, 
and the forest god roar through the trees. Then from a distance he sees 
an old tower, and annoyed by the uncanny sounds of the forest, he asks 
himself: “ Does the old tower shelter a haunting spirit?” Struck by an 
impulse of mysterious fear, he is inclined to turn back; however his desire 
for spiritual light outweighs his feeling of fear, and he again proceeds to 
go forward. He is unable to resist the temptation to acquire the desired 
information, and therefore wanders on for many days and nights in order 
to seek counsel of the “Old One, the Sleeping Old One.” He begins to 
grow weary and anxious and his mind becomes dismal and desperate; 
however, his irresistible impulse does not permit him to turn back, and he 
continues his pursuit through the forest. Suddenly, he halts, for he sees 
a light gleaming from the abyss, where the grotto is located. The glare, 
as red as flame, illuminates all the space about him and the youth is con- 
vinced that the grotto is the abode of Merlin. ‘“ But how shall I get there,” 
he asks himself, “ with the roaring waters and the forest between him and 
me?” In the midst of his distress, he hears the voice of Merlin, and 
presenting his spiritual difficulties to Merlin, receives from him, the great 
“ Naturmensch ”’, counsellor and teacher, the light and advice he so long 
had sought. 

Merlin tells him: “ Only those of good will, those who have an open mind 
for truth and the beauties of the world, only men of intelligence and 
courage, and not narrow-minded and biased men and cowards, will under- 
stand the riddles of the universe. Those who are blind and prejudiced, 
whose minds are closed to truth, listen to me in vain. They are deaf and 
even fools. The battle for truth on this earth loses its aspect of dread 
and horror, if we are but brave and fearless. Take my advice and do not 
longer remain a child, babbling in ignorance. Do not think that injustice 
in this world is administered to you only; you yourself have often been 
unjust to others, without even knowing it. We are all alike and are all 
human beings. In this even the greyhound resembles the lion. Do not 
complain, think only of yourself and not of others; do not depend on 
others, but trust only yourself. Do not expect thanks or gratitude from 
the world; most men on earth are wicked and of low minds. Don’t give 
up but keep on trying, and do not despair. Only strong men survive. 
Weak and frail trees will be crushed by the storm. If you have no faith, 
hope and courage, you yourself deserve to perish. Hold on to what you 
are, become noble and good, for only the noble in life will know how to 
appreciate you. Even if the attainment of virtue involves hardship, be 
content with your fate and station in life. Do not envy others, aim high 
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but not too high, be humble, for the full truth is forever denied mankind. 
The key to the temple of truth is your own heart; you stand before the 
door of this temple, but are not permitted to enter, since the key is buried 
in a deep well. Take life as it is and do not worry.” 


This briefly is the contents of the poem, which Immermann 
presents in dialogue form. It contains Immermann’s philosophy 
of life, as he conceived it as a young man twenty-two years of age. 
It reflects the poet’s own personal emotions and experiences. The 
youth in the poem, whom he calls an apprentice, portrays Immer- 
mann himself, and the voice of Merlin is nature itself in which 
the poet, as he himself says in a letter to Fouqué, sought freedom, 
spiritual light and guidance, after his soul had been suppressed 
for years by the austere discipline of his student days. 

In this letter to Fouqué, Immermann wrote, as it were, a com- 
mentary to his own poem. He explains how on leaving school and 
books behind, he sets out into the world to begin a career in life 
for himself. Let us quote his own words: 

The forest rustled, the stream rippled, and man and the world spoke 
words to me entirely different from those heard heretofore. I wanted to 
explain what I learned, and how my former views were modified and 
revised, and I approached my task with great enthusiasm, since that which 
Goethe says is only too true, namely that man joyfully put into verse only 
that which he has experienced himself. At the same time, it was necessary 
to express in my poem sentiments which are common to all, since every 
one in life experiences the transitional stage which I meant to describe. 
He who feels what kind of strife and battle the future has in store for — 
him, and how school and books have clouded his clear mind, will finally 
realize that his mind will become sound and healthy only by approachiny 
“Mother Nature.” Then the apprentice of life will be rescued from one- 
sided book knowledge and intelligence, and will be directed toward the 
heart of the loving mother, whose bosom embraces us, so that he may 
know where he really is and what he is to do, in order to become a fruitful 
tree which lends its protecting shadow to mankind.‘ 


Immermann’s revolt against conventional teaching and tra- 
ditional religion has found a voice in this poem. His getting away 
from books and school life which he so detested because of their 
spirit, his going out into the world for himself to find the truth 
in his own manner and style, symbolically expressed in the poem 


‘““Immermanns Briefe an Fouqué. Hrsg. Albertine Fouqué, Berlin, 
1848, p. 146. 
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through the youth seeking enlightenment and guidance from Mer- 
lin—all these represent a conception of education dear to the 
philosophy of Romanticism. “The Romanticists,” as Porterfield 
writes, “did not believe in pedantic, didactic book methods. They 
scorned system in education and worshipped the ‘ natural’ method. 
They did not formulate a pedagogic creed, because they did not 
believe in an outlined scheme of instruction.” ‘7 The common-place 
wisdom which speaks out of this poem has been put into verse 
by other German poets, such as Schiller and Goethe. Schiller’s 
words, “Arbeit ist des Lebens Biirde, Segen ist der Miihe Preis,” 
have become proverbial. Equally well known is Schiller’s advice, 
“In deiner Brust sind deines Schicksals Sterne,” and Goethe’s, 
“Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht, Den konnen wir erlésen.” 

The poem is a little masterpiece of nature worship in itself. 
A hawk hides in the top of a tree, as if waiting for the death of 
the despairing youth, whose heart is filled with agony and pain. 
A goblin in the old tower seems to mock and laugh at the boy’s 
worries and cares, only to increase his misery and torture. Immer- 
mann’s interesting observations on nature in the poem, such as 
its freedom, its mysteries, its influence on man, and above all its 
unity with man, are all elements which illustrate the philosophy 
of Romanticism. The cardinal theses of Schelling’s philosophy 
teach us: nature is invisible mind; mind invisible nature; nature 
and mind are as inseparable as body and soul; the laws of mind 
are the laws of nature; the revelations of mind are incidents of 
nature; nature is the unity of opposing powers. 

The character of the poem is a perfect reflection of Immermann’s 
own mind, while he was a young university student. The poem 
is partly rationalistic and partly romantic. The teachings of Mer- 
lin appeal to the practical mind of a man born in the north of 
Germany—as Immermann was in Madgeburg in 1796. His early 
life was embittered by many sad experiences with his fellow stu- 
dents, which made him irritable, stubborn, self-willed, and pessi- 
mistic. The background, setting, and circumstances under which 
the teaching is given are rather romantic. Passages, such as those 
in which the hawk spies and screeches from the tree top, the lion 
roars atrociously although he himself had crushed an anthill, the 


‘* Porterfield, Immermann: A Study in German Romanticism, p. 99. 
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hoopoe raves because even the forest is too clean for him, serve 
to increase the weird and magic atmosphere of the poem. But 
whether this adds to the romantic aspect of the poem in its proper 
sense is disputable. The stories of Edgar Allen Poe, Ernst T. A. 
Hoffmann, Ludwig Tieck, and Clemens Brantano abound in similar 
elements, and are regarded as romantic. On the other hand, some 
of the Romanticists, who craved for the beautiful, the sublime, 
the heavenly in nature, were of the opinion that such passages as 
these only served to destroy romantic background. 

Apparently, Immermann became acquainted with the story of 
Merlin through Schlegel’s Geschichte des Zauberers Merlin (1804). 
This does not necessarily imply that the poem Merlins Grab was 
entirely based on Schlegel’s work, for the idea of the grotto and 
the youth seeking counsel from Merlin is not to be found in 
Schlegel’s narrative at all. Schlegel merely mentions that Merlin’s 
voice is heard from the forest after his imprisonment by Nimniane. 
As Koch correctly observes,“* Immermann borrowed this from 
Goethe’s Kophttsches Ined. 

One thing appears to be sure, however, that Immermann carried 
the Merlin theme ever with him in his heart, as Goethe did his 
Faust; for in all of the following works, Das Tal von Ronceval 
(Drama, 1819), Die Pagierfenster eines Eremiten (Novel, 1822), 
Dee Epigonen (Novel, 1835), and Miinchhausen (Novel, 1839), 
we find incidental allusions to Merlin, and in 1831-1832 he wrote 
his gripping and powerful drama Merlin—Eine Mythe. 


Merlin—Eine Mythe 


As we have already seen Immermann’s poem Merlins Grab is 
fundamentally a philosophical one. In the poem something warns 
the young man to turn back, and again something urges him to 
go on and on. There are thus two souls in him in one tragic union, 
two souls which contradict each other in their aims, depriving him 
of the peace of his soul and torturing his mortal life; there is 
light on the one side, and darkness on the other. Books and 
studies have given no inner satisfaction to the eager student trying 


‘Ss Koch, Immermanns Werke, p. 9. 
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to fathom the mysteries of the universe. The wise Merlin only, 
representing “ Mother Nature,” is able to console and pacify him. 

Twelve years after he wrote the poem Merlins Grab, Immer- 
mann published the profound dramatic poem Merlin—Eine Mythe. 
What a change in the philosophic outlook on God, nature, the 
world, man and life had come over the poet during this period of 
time! In the Merlin—Eine Mythe Immermann lays down, as it 
were, his “ Glaubensbekenntnis.” Many mental problems, such as 
the nature of Hellenism and Christianity, matter and spirit, body 
and soul, God and the world, tormented Immermann when he con- 
templated writing his drama. In all of these elements of philo- 
sophic content there appeared to him eternal “ Widerspriiche.” 
These conflicts of mind and heart were so deeply imbedded in him 
that he thought they were fundamental to human existence. The 
renunciation of the world by Titurel and Titurel’s guild, as por- 
trayed in the Jtingere Titurel, he regarded as an act of folly and 
cowardice. Their holding the true spirit of humanity captive was, 
to his mind, a disgrace to humanity itself. In an ambitious and 
prophetic state of mind, he dreams of a new Messias, who will 
reconcile the divine with the natural impulses of life. This dream, 
far from materializing, only serves to increase his mental agony and 
struggles. His drama, therefore, to which above all we may apply 
Immermann’s own words, “All my writings are simply impres- 
sions of that which I have experienced within my soul,” ** repre- 
sents the tragedy of his two souls in one breast, or as Goethe for- 
mulates it “ Zwei Seelen wohnen ach in meiner Brust,” and deals 
with the eternal problem of the conflicting duality of the human 
soul. 

Merlin—Eine Mythe is known to be one of the most noteworthy 
philosophical productions in the field of German literature. Un- 
fortunately, on account of its mystic contents and obscurity of 
thought, it failed to arouse popular interest. “ Der ‘ Merlin’ ist 
kein Biihnenwerk, sondern ein Gedankendrama,” Harry Mayne 
states,° hence, it was not until 1918, that the one and only at- 
tempt was made to produce it on the stage. The poet himself calls 
his drama “ Kine Mythe.” Wilhelm Kosch furthermore correctly 


** Putlitz, op. cit., Bd. I, 8. 134. 
*°Harry Maync, Immermanns Werke, Bibliographisches Institut, Leip- 
zig und Wien (n. d.), Bd. IV, 8. 272. 
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says: “ Fast ein Jahrhundert brauchte das Theater, fiir das ‘ Mer- 
lin’ allerdings nicht geschrieben war, um ihm zu einer Ausfihrung 
zu verhelfen. Friedrich Kayssler wagte 1918 auf der Berliner 
Volksbiihne einen Versuch, und seiner glainzenden Spielleitung 
gliickte der Sprung auf die Biihne. Trotzdem wird man ihn nur 
in einer Millionenstadt, wo die nétigen literarischen Feinschmecker 
vorhanden sind, wiederholen diirfen.”’ 5? 

The central figure of the drama and the one to whom our atten- 
tion constantly turns is, of course, Merlin. As the principal ex- 
ponent of _Immermann’s thoughts and desires, Merlin’s character 
is the tragedy of “ Widerspruch ”; he is both the new Messias and 
the Anti-Christ, who attempts to free humanity from a spiritual 
collapse by trying to reconcile the “ Widerspruch ”, but who in the 
end fails to solve the problem which is utterly insolvable. 

Other leading characters and forces of the drama are: Satan—the 
Demiurgos, the sovereign of the universe, the non-moral, irresist- 
ible, cosmic force of physical creation ; Klingsor—the false prophet, 
disguised under the veil of greatness; Titurel and his guild—the 
custodians of the Grail which represents the salvation of mankind 
and the symbols of the narrow ascetism of Orthodox Christianity: 
King Arthur and the knights of the Round Table—the embodi- 
ment of the frivolous, irresponsible, sensual though refined nobil- 
ity ; Niniane—the personification of wanton desire and sin. 

The contents of the drama is briefly as follows: 

Satan, the sovereign of the universe which God Himself bequeathed to 


him, accuses God of breaking his oath, when He secretly sends forth His 
Son to draw mankind towards Him: 


Er tibergab mir diese Welt, 
Sie steht, er hat den Eid gebrochen. 


The sovereign of the universe does not only feel that his joyous life and 
autocratic reign have been interrupted, but he sees his contented and happy 
vassals turn towards Him, Who has come to win them for heaven. Satan’s 
ancient and proud “ Titanentum ” falls to ruins, and the wave of a new 
covenant flows redemptively over the earth; nevertheless, he maintains his 
right and authority, and refuses to renounce the world over which he 
alone has charge, and to descend into the great emptiness. Like the Lord 
of Christianity, he decides to overshadow the flesh with his spirit; like 


51 W. Kosch, Geschichte der deutachen Literatur im Spiegel der nationa- 
len Entwickelung von 1813-1848, Miinchen, 1928, Bd. II, S. 598. 
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Him, he decides to create a mediator, through whom he can regain for 
himself the world of humanity. Choosing Candida, a most pure and 
beautiful virgin and daughter of a rich man, he strives to beget a son 
upon her, through whom he intends to allure humanity through humanity. 

Satan seizes the opportunity to carry out his purpose, when Candida 
one evening, in order to escape the gayety of a feast which her father gives 
in honor of his friends, visits her spiritual adviser, the hermit Placidus, 
who lives in the solitude of the desert. There, in a cave which Placidus 
prepares for her as a place of rest, Satan appears and tells her what he 
has in mind. She, however, wards him off, insisting at the same time that 
her virginal purity is not to be shattered. Moreover, to her spiritual 
adviser, she boasts of the fact that she, like Christ in the desert, was 
tempted by the devil. But before going to rest that night, she forgets to 
make the sign of the cross, and as a result, Satan has full control over 
her and easily succeeds in carrying out his evil intentions. When she 
awakens in the morning, she realizes what has happened to her, and on 
the verge of despair, she wishes that she had never been born. Finally, 
however, she entrusts herself fully to the will of God, and filled with sorrow 
and remorse, she gives birth to a precocious child, whom, at its own re- 
quest, the hermit Placidus calls Merlin. As Satan was able to overpower 
Candida’s body only, but not her soul, there are accordingly two souls in 
Merlin’s bosom, a worldly and a divine. Thus, from birth on, Merlin is 
the living Widerspruch. 

When Candida is brought to trial for giving birth to an illegitimate 
child, Merlin, by means of his prophetic skill, delivers her from being sen- 
tenced to death. On account of his being an illegitimate child, however, 
Merlin’s own life is threatened, and therefore Placidus who undertakes to 
care for him flees with him to Britain. Secretly and skillfully Merlin has 
the remains of his mother brought hither, where he entombs them in the 
Giant Stonehenge, which he erects in her honor. Thereafter he reveals the 
mystery of the Grail to Placidus. The Grail, Merlin says, “ist des Men- 
schensohnes Blut.” He tells Placidus that he [Merlin] has been destined 
to rescue the Grail—the blood of Christ—from Titurel and Titurel’s guild, 
who hold it captive, and to place it in the custody of King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table, who represent the prime of humanity. Merlin 
thus becomes the new Messias, whose object it is to combine all that is 
divine, great, true, noble, and worldly into one comprehensive and rational 
faith of humanity. 

At Stonehenge, Satan appears to Merlin, and reminding him that he is 
his son, tries to seduce him. Merlin, however, retorts with a reference to 
his mother: 

Ich bin deiner und ihrer. 
Deiner im Wissen, vielleicht im Wé&hnen, 
Ihrer im Gebet, in Demut und Thrianen!, 


and following the instincts of his divine nature only, by a mere move of 
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the hand, makes the glories of heaven visible to Satan. Overcome with 
amazement at this phenomenon, Satan under oath promises never again 
to hinder Merlin in his undertakings. 

Merlin next comes into conflict with Klingsor, a decrepit and false 
prophet. Klingsor has the pleasure of being worshipped as a god. Never- 
theless, conscious of his emptiness of mind, he grows weary of his disguised 
greatness.** An impostor himself, he sees no other in Merlin and says to 
him: 

Du sagst dem Pobel: Sei dir selber Heiland, 
Begeistre dich an deinen eignen Werken! 
Das Volk hort gern von seiner Majestiat, 
Nur wacker liigen, siisslich streicheln, 

Und fertig wurde der Prophet. 


After his encounter with Klingsor, Merlin sets out on his way to the 
Round Table. That night, whilst Arthur and his knights are sleeping in 
their camps, a beautiful maiden, Niniane, appears in their midst, juggling 
with a magic ring, and due to this conjurement they have visions of the 
Holy Grail in their sleep. At the sight of Merlin, who arrives at the dawn 
of day, Niniane attempts to flee, but Merlin, fascinated by her charms, 
begs of her to stay. Moreover, when she, on disappearing, winsomely defies 
him to catch her, and causes the magic ring to form a halo around her 
head, he cries out: 


Dies ist der Stern des Morgens, 

Der von dem Himmel zu der Erde sank 

Aus holder Torheit! Fand 

Die Stitte nicht, wiirdig zu ruh’n, und fiel 
Drum in des Merlins Brust! 

Hat Merlin ausgetauscht, verfalscht, vergiftet, 
Er ist nicht Merlin mehr. 


Approaching King Arthur and the knights of the Round Table, who are 
still sleeping, Merlin awakens them with the words: 


Erwacht im Lichte der Erfiillung! 
Traum ist Wahrheit! 
’*g giebt keinen Irrtum, und kein Tauschen giebts. 


5? Klingsor probably represents Goethe, whose “ Weltanschauung”, as 
Immermann thought, was strongly opposed to his. Moreover, Goethe had 
reigned in supremacy as no other author had done heretofore, and as 
Immermann, although he strove with all endeavor to surpass Goethe, was 
recognized by a small circle of friends only, he sought out of jealousy to 
ridicule Goethe (cf. Kurt Jahn, Immermanns Merlin, p. 34). Hence, as 
Harry Mayne says, “ Klingsor, who depicts Goethe as Immermann actually 
perceived him, is an ‘ungeheurerliches Zerrbild’” (cf. H. Mayne, op. cit., 
pp. 274 ff.). 
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Was in der Seele wohnt, das wohnt auch draussen, 
Der Hort des Titurel ist kein Liederscherz, 
Thr sollt ihn schaun in wesenhafter Fiille. 


King Arthur, who immediately beholds in Merlin the new savior of man- 
kind, commands the knights to fall down on their knees before him; thus, 
Merlin easily succeeds in getting them to follow him. Appointing King 
Arthur King of the Holy Grail, he commands: 


Die Hand! Folgt mir! Ihr wisst, wer mit euch geht: 
Ich bin der Geist! Euch fiihrt der Paraklet! 


By proclaiming himself to be the paraclete, Merlin considers himself equal 
to God, and becomes in a sense of the word, the Anti-Christ; not the Anti- 
Christ, however, whom Satan intended him to be, namely the one who 
would turn directly against God. His action is not against God, but equal 
to God, and thus Merlin is sinful, yet sinless. 

Merlin leads his happy and animated followers to Montsalvatsch, but 
Titurel, warned of the approach of the Anti-Christ, orders that the Grail 
be removed from Montsalvatsch to the distant orient. 

In the forest of Briogne, Merlin again meets the beautiful Niniane, and 
forgetting himself, delays with her and succumbs to her love. Thus, in 
vain, King Arthur and his knights continue their search for the Holy 
Grail; in vain do they call forth to Merlin, their guide, their seducer. 
Overwhelmed with love for Niniane, he fails to hear their shouts for help. 
Moreover, after receiving Niniane’s promise not to repeat it, Merlin con- 
fides to her a fatal word, which thoughtlessly, she does repeat, thereby 
depriving him of his absolute spiritual integrity, and condemning him to 
eternal imprisonment in the forest. Like a miserable wretch, he is now 
subject to the limitations of the earth, and no longer able to lead Arthur 
and his knights, they perish of their own spiritual vacuity in the hot and 
arid desert on their way to the Holy Grail. 


Epilogue 

Satan, aware of the fact that Merlin’s misery has reduced him to a mere 
shadow of what he formerly was, is now more determined than ever to get 
Merlin to yield to his temptation. He again confronts Merlin, lifts the 
charms cast upon him by Niniane, and severely rebukes him for having 
misled Arthur and the knights of the Round Table. He explains to Merlin 
that they, as a result of their downfall brought upon them by him, are now 
in the Kingdom of “ Hades.” Merlin bitterly laments their fate, and his 
desire to be with them is so great, that he asks Satan to lead him to them. 
When Satan, however, convinced of having Merlin in his power, asks him 
to abandon and forsake God, Merlin converts himself precisely to Him, 
Who smote and ruined his ambitious dream and arrogant challenge. 

Regardless of the curses showered upon him by Satan, Merlin submits 
his will entirely to that of God, and falling down on his knees, he dies 
with the words of the Pater Noster, 
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“‘ Hallowed be Thy Name” 
on his lips. 


Thus ends Immermann’s beautiful drama, in which Merlin does 
not only express the spirit of the poet, but also impersonates his 
thought, philosophy, and ideal of man, as well as something that 
still remains unsolved in the field of knowledge. To this we may 
add, Merlin does not only shadow forth the very fate of the author 
himself, but also that of entire humanity. Through Merlin, the 
living “ Widerspruch ”, the new prophet and Messias, the Anti- 
Christ, Immermann skillfully shows how impossible it is to unite 
God and the world, body and soul, spirit and flesh, and how man- 
kind, without fully divesting itself of human weaknesses, endeav- 
ors in vain to attain salvation. This in turn gives evidence of the 
fact that Immermann’s conceptions of Merlin are of a much higher 
and nobler nature than those of the other Merlin poets, with one 
exception perhaps, namely that of Uhland’s “Ideal Man of Na- 
ture.” Although, as has been shown in the above summary, Merlin, 
in a physical sense of the word, is to Immermann what he is to 
most of the Merlin poets, namely the son of a devil and a virgin, 
the kindly helper and adviser of King Arthur, the lover and the 
prisoner, no author as yet has succeeded in depicting Merlin as the 
“‘ Widerspruch ” or the new Messias, in whose hands the salvation 
of all mankind rests, and the proud Titan and Anti-Christ, who 
considers himself equal of doing what God had done, but who, 
in the end, fails to solve a problem which is utterly insolvable. 

Unlike Parzival, who, inspired by the Divine Spirit, humbly sets 
out to reach the Holy Grail, Merlin, following the dictates of pride 
and ambition, undertakes on his own initiative not only to reach 
the “Grail”, but to conquer it for mankind.** As Amoretti 
observes,"* Merlin does not regard his journey to the Grail as a 
humble, devout, and unconscious pilgrimage of the elect, but as a 
proud conquest; he does not believe himself to be an instrument 
of God, a medium through which the Divinity operates and mani- 
fests Itself, but rather a part of God and equal to God. Hence, 
when he sets out with his followers, King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table for Montsalvatsch, he proclaims himself to be 


*® Amoretti, Parzival, p. 202. ** Amoretti, ébid., pp. 202-210. 
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the Paraclete, the third person of the Trinity. The Grail, there- 
fore, which as Harry Maync says, “ ist kein Kampfpreis, sondern 
ein Verhingniss, eine Schickung,” *5 escapes him, and thus Merlin’s 
dream of uniting earthly pleasures with the divine, remains but a 
vain and fruitless dream. Moreover, the “ Widerspruch ”, over- 
mastering the proud Titan’s will to free mankind from the bonds 
of the earth, reduces him, as it were, to a mental catastrophe. 

Not only do pride and ambition hinder Merlin from carrying out 
his purpose, but also his sensual love for Niniane. She it is who 
allures him and seduces him; she it is to whom he surrenders his 
most precious treasure, namely his absolute spiritual integrity, by 
means of which he was, figuratively speaking, to conquer the cross ; 
she it is for love of whom he forsakes his best friends, King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table; she it is who causes 
them to perish in the hot and arid desert. “ Niniane, das Ewig- 
Weibliche, Ewig-Weltliche,’” Harry Mayne says, “ zieht ihn [ Mer- 
lin} hinab.” & To Niniane, therefore, we may well apply the words 
of Tennyson, “ Temptation—Thy Name is Woman.” 

In the epilogue Immermann skillfully points out that the 
“ Widerspruch ”, even after the dream of Merlin, remains as it was, 
that all struggles to conquer it are in vain, and that mankind can 
attain salvation then, and then only, when it submits iés will to 
the will of God. 

As to the sources of the external make-up, Immermann’s drama 
is more or less dependent on the “ Merlin ” and “ Grail ” literature 
of his predecessors. Among those authors, who seem to have served 
him as an inspiration and who seem to speak out most distinctly 
in his drama, are Friedrich Schlegel, Tieck, Gorres,.and Sismondi. 

With reference to the begetting and birth of Merlin, Immermann 
leans heavily on Schlegel’s Geschichte des Zauberers Merlin. Im- 
mermann makes minor changes in these incidents, such as depict- 
ing the birth of Merlin as taking place in the desert of the orient; 
relating the child’s own request to be called Merlin; and describ- 
ing Candida’s death, which occurs shortly after Merlin is born; 
but in spite of these and other minor modifications, Immermann 
does not make a radical departure from his sources. His concep- 


55 Mayne, op. cit., p. 273. ®* Mayne, ibid., p. 273. 
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tion of Merlin as a child, begotten by the devil upon a virgin, is 
essentially that of Schlegel. 

Merlin’s erection of Stonehenge in honor of his mother, as well 
as his encounter with Satan, who tries to win him over for his own 
purpose, are apparently borrowed from Tieck’s Die Geburt des 
Merlin oder das Kind hat seinen Vater gefunden. Although Im- 
mermann expands and embellishes these accounts to a certain 
extent, one can easily detect Tieck’s work as a source of inspiration 
in them. 

Just when and where Immermann derived the idea of introduc- 
ing Klingsor into his drama, has never been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. However, as Koch and others observe,*’ the least impeach- 
able argument is that favoring Gorres’ Lohengrin (1819), where in 
the beginning Klingsor makes his appearance relating an account 
of King Arthur and his Massenie and the Grail. Merlin’s prophecy 
to Klingsor as to the kind of death that shall befall him, closely 
resembles his prophecy regarding the rich man in Schlegel’s 
romance, 

The motive of Merlin’s rescuing the Grail from the “ narrow- 
minded ” Titurel and placing it in the custody of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table is said to be borrowed from 
J. C. L. Sismondi’s De la Inttérature du Midi de l’ Europe, Paris, 
1819.5 According to Koch, Immermann became acquainted with 
Sismondi’s work in 1819-1820, during his stay at Miinster. In 
Book I, Chapt. VII, Sismondi gives a brief account of the tradi- 
tional Merlin romance. This account he expands with excerpts 
taken from the legend of the Holy Grail, which relates of the Grail 
being brought from the Orient to Britain, where it was entrusted 
to King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. The idea of 
introducing Merlin into this motive need not be, as Koch main- 
tains,” Immermann’s own invention. Koch seems to have over- 
looked the fact that Merlin does figure in connection with the Holy 
Grail, namely in the Josef of Robert de Boron and in the old 
French romance, known as Didot-Perceval. Merlin’s attempt and 
failure to lead Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table to the 
Holy Grail, however, is a new aspect of the Merlin legend, and 
probably belongs to Immermann’s own inventive genius. 


57 Koch, op. ctt., p. 10. ®® Koch, ibid., p. 9. 5° Koch, ébid., p. 9. 
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The Merlin-Niniane affair again takes us to Schlegel’s romance, 
although some authors insist that the motive, “ the hero’s surrender 
to the lust of the flesh,” was suggested by Goethe’s Faust. 

The death of Merlin, like that in Johann von Wiirzburg’s “ Mer- 
lin Episode ” in his Wilhelm von Osterretch, violates tradition. It 
is impossible to assume that Immermann borrowed this suggestion 
from Johann, for first of all, this work had not been published for 
general use and was not available when Immermann wrote his 
drama; secondly, most authors maintain © that linguistic difh- 
culties would have prevented Immermann from possessing a direct 
knowledge of medieval German poems, and to this day, Johann’s 
poem has not been converted into modern German; thirdly, the 
death in Johann’s Merlin moves along in a channel altogether dif- 
ferent from that in Immermann’s Merlin. It is therefore more than 
probable that the death of Merlin in the drama is Immermann’s 
own idea, 

Using the material of his predecessors as a given subject matter, 
Immermann not only puts it into dramatic form, but clothes it 
with the garb of Gnosticism, a philosophy in which he attempted to 
find relief for his doubts and spiritual struggles. A study of this 
drama therefore requires that we discuss those passages which are 
permeated with this philosophy, and with which the drama is inter- 
woven. We may here add that Immermann did not hold to one 
particular theory of Gnosticism, but formed his own general type 
of Gnosticism taken from. A, Neander’s Allgemeine Geschichte der 
christlichen Religion und Kirche. 

Kurt Jahn, in his Zinmerinanns Merlin, has already given an 
analysis of the drama from a philosophical and religious viewpoint, 
but with all due respect to him, it must be emphasized that he 
applies the principles of Gnosticism to passages in which there is 
not even a spark of this philosophy, instead of to those passages 
which are permeated with it. For instance, with reference to V. 845 
of Immermann’s drama, which reads: 


Was tust du? Wehe dir und mir! 
Ich erblinde!, 


Kurt Jahn quotes: “In the Deity, space and time do not exist; 


°° Amoretti, op. cit., p. 190. Koch, op. cit., p. 10. 
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all this has been perfected since eternity.” Surely any unbiased 
reader will agree that there is no philosophy whatever in this stanza, 
let alone that of Gnosticism. The Gnostic theory which we have 
just mentioned inevitably concerns V. 872-879 of Immermann’s 
drama, which reads: 


Blick hin, Du hast der Tage sechs gebraucht, 
Dann drei Jahrtausende dir’s zu bewahren; 
Thm hat die kiirzere Frist getaugt, 

Sieh die Dinge in ihm, wie sie sind und waren. 


Sieh alles nacheinander und zugleich! 

Vor und zurtick, in Zwietracht, ausgeglichen, 
Schwermut und Heiterkeit im Friedensreich, 
Und die Vergangenheit, die nicht verstrichen.** 


Other errors of a similar nature can be detected in Jahn’s analy- 
sis; the one illustrated above may suffice to convince us that a 
second and more precise analysis is imperative. We shall therefore 
continue with the discussion of Neander’s Gnostic theories in their 
relation to Immermann’s drama: 


The Deity, the “Great Unknown”, is an absolute spirituality, without | 
any direct contact with matter. Dwelling beyond all temporality, He 
places matter as a barrier between Himself and an infinite chaos: 


Und zitternd setzt er ein des Chaos Schichtung, 

Die tote, dumme, farbenlose Masse, 

Das Ode, Triibe, Finstere, Nebelnasse, 

Als eine Schranke gegen die Vernichtung, 

Dass leblos den Despoten sie umwalle. V. 767-770. 


In His infinite benignity, however, the Deity does not neglect matter. 
From His inexhaustive depths, this source of all being, emanates from 
Himself, a small number of Pneumatics or “ spiritual.” These Pneumatics 
make up that small number of mankind, who are capable of possessing 
the “ Knowledge of Truth,” which can be imparted to others by means of 
similes and figures only. 


This doctrine possibly reminded Immermann of the exclusive cult 
of Titurel and the Knights of the Holy Grail. 


Among the Pneumatics was Demiurgos, the spirit “par excellence.” 
Out of matter, Demiurgos created the visible world and Hylics or “ma- 
terial’, namely that portion of mankind with a sensual soul. The Hylics 


¢1 All theories of Gnosticism here and hereafter referred to are taken 
from A. Neander’s Kirchengeschichte. 
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worshipped Demiurgos as the creator and lord of the universe and as the 
most supreme being: 


Du bist der Demiurgos, Schépfer, wir erkennen, 
Wir Wissenden dich an, und deinen Namen nennen 
Wir achtungsvoll, — V. 757-759. 


Through contact of his spiritual nature with matter, Demiurgos’ own 
being is impaired to such an extent that all his actions are only imperfect 
reproductions of the perfect conceptions of God, and that he only possesses 
a certain degree of His omnipotence. He does not know that he is but an 
inferior being, and believing himself to be entirely independent of God, 
he requests of Him unperturbed peace in the rulership of his self-created 
realm. 

Looking down on the most remote and forlorn rays of His eternal light, 
which penetrated through Demiurgos down to mankind, the benignant 
God, filled with mercy, sends His son, i. e. He Himself, assuming a human 
form, descends to His creatures, and awakening in them the desire to rise 
beyond the realms of the earth, He draws them nearer to Him. He will 
reunite with Himself all atoms of His divine being, no matter how deeply 
they have penetrated into matter, for according to the theories of Gnosti- 
cism, “‘ The face of the earth shal] be renewed.” Thus, as in the beginning, 
the Hylics shall be transformed into nothingness, as they were in the 
beginning: 


Sind sie [die Menschen] von leerer Sehnsucht tibermeistert, 
Nur erst zerfallen an den eitlen Sorgen, 

Zerfallt der Lenz, Herbst, Sommer, Abend, Morgen, 

Von keines Menschen Lobe mehr begeistert ; 


Stumpft sich der Winkel meiner Signatur, 
Und wie der Kalk sich an der Luft zerreibt, 
Und vom Krystall nur Feuchtigkeit verbleibt, 
Zergeht in Todesschmerzen die Natur. 


Dann hat er, was er will, besitzt, was mein, 
Und mit dem Chaos ist er dann allein. V. 823-832. 


In the incarnation of God, the Demiurgos sees an encroachment on his 
rights and domain. Torturing his mind as to how he can maintain his 
sovereign authority of the universe, he tries to hinder mankind from attain- 
ing virtue by alluring it with worldly pleasures. Thus the Pagan-Jewish 
Demiurgos, who was looked upon as the true and just sovereign of the 
universe, who rewarded good with good and retaliated evil with evil, is 
transformed into the Satan, i. e. the demon of the Christian Church. 


Such a Satan only, who has consistent reasons for displaying his 
repugnance towards God, could come into question for Immermann, 
when he sought to materialize his drama according to his own 
visualizations. 
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In order to regain all that he had lost through the redemption of 
Christ, Satan united all vital elements of the Divine Light which he pos- 
sessed for the sole purpose of begetting man, thereby combining matter and 
spirit: | 

Der Weg ist gewiesen, bezeichnet die Bahn, 

Und alle vermégen, was Einer gethan. 

So wollen wir gleichfalls uns zeugen den Erben, 

Der Mensch ist nur durch den Menschen zu werben. V. 207-211. 


Denkt die Verdammnis, denkt, was wir verloren, 

Denkt, was aus unsrem Schlund emporgegoren, 

Denkt, was misslang, zersprang, verkam und wich; 

So harrt auf mich! V. 237-241. 


Since the Divine Light within him, however, which he combined with 
matter, tended to flow back to its divine fountain and original source, his 
attempt was of no avail, for the new-created man himself, directed all his 
thoughts and desires towards God. 


This theory, above all, betrays why Immermann permeated the Mer- 
lin of the traditional romance with the philosophy of Gnosticism, 
and also that there must have been a genuine, close relationship 
between this philosophy and that of Immermann. The new-created 
man, who is to unite matter and spirit, thus averting mankind from 
God, but who, in the end, fails to carry out his purpose, is no other 
than Immermann’s Merlin. Beautifully and skillfully Immer- 
mann applies this Gnostic doctrine to the traditional Merlin, hence, 
his Merlin is not merely the man created by the devils to procure 
for them what they had lost through the redemption of Christ, but 
he is the “ Widerspruch ”, the new Messias, the Titan, and Anti- 
Christ, who distinctly makes known to us, that he is not capable 
of doing what God Himself did not do, namely of freeing mankind 
from the tragedy of “ Widerspruch ”.® 

Thus, in closing our philosophical analysis of Immermann’s 
drama, we maintain, that since the doctrines of Gnosticism harmon- 
ize most beautifully with his Merlin, they undoubtedly served as an 
inspiration to him when he contemplated writing his drama, and 
that his work, therefore, is not only a dramatization of the “ Mer- 
lin ” and “ Grail ” literature of his predecessors, but a combination 
of Gnostic theories with a given subject matter. 

Apparently, there are not many works in German literature, 


*2 Christ Himself said: You cannot serve two masters, God and mammon. 
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which have been subject to such contradictory criticisms as Im- 
mermann’s Merlin. Some authors praise this drama to the extreme, 
whereas others scarcely deem it worthy of consideration. Wit- 
kowski, for instance, comments most favorably when he states: 
“Als Dichter hat Immermann das hdéchste in der tiefsinnigen 
dramatischen Mythe Merlin geletstet.” ® On the other hand, David 
Strauss does not hesitate to call _ Immermann’s drama “ Ein un- 
verdauliches Gebick aus abgestandenen Sagen und Gnostischen 
Traumereien.” We could easily mention numerous other criti- 
cisms pro and con, but we feel that the above mentioned ones will 
suffice to convince the reader to what extent the opinions of the dif- 
ferent authors regarding the drama prove themselves to be contra- 
dictory. As to our own estimation of the drama, we think that we 
have already made clear to the reader the attitude we have assumed. 
Moreover, we feel justified in taking issue with those authors who 
even go so far as to state that Immermann’s Merlin is merely a 
reproduction of Goethe’s Faust, for the numerous references cited, 
as well as our own presentation of the drama, may serve to con- 
vince the reader that the Merlin is an expression of Immermann’s 
own experiences, and that, therefore, its problem, action, execution, 
and solution move along in channels very different from those of 
Goethe’s Faust, and Immermann would have written his drama 
without knowing the Faust. 

Although Immermann’s drama, as the author himself realized, 
failed to awaken popular interest, it nevertheless did not fail to 
exert its influence on German literature, and particularly on Ger- 
man music. Koch states: “ Er [Immermann] ist einer der Bahn- 
brecher jener neuen Richtung geworden, welche die mittelalterliche 
Poesie fiir die neuere Dichtung fruchtbar zu machen strebte, eine 
Richtung, die ihren gréssten siegreichen Vertreter in Richard Wag- 
ner verehrt.” © Wagner’s Parsifal, as A. Ettlinger observes,°* does 
not only bear many interesting points of relation to Immermann’s 


*? Georg Witkowski, Das deutache Drama des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
2. Ausgabe, Leipzig, 1904, S. 10. 

** Cf. Kosch, op. ctt., p. 598. 

** Koch, op. ctt., p. 20. 

** A. Ettlinger, Die romantische Schule in der deutschen Litteratur und 
thre Beziehungen zu Richard Wagner, in Kiirschners Richard Wagner 
Jahrbuch, Berlin-Stuttgart, 1886, Bd. I, p. 121. 
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Merlin, but also embodies the very same problem of contrasting 
duality between the worldly (Klingsor’s Zaubergarten) and the 
divine (Holy Grail). 

Of the greatest importance, however, was the influence of Im- 
mermann’s Merlin on the two grand operas with the name Merlin 
(1886), one by Lippiner-Goldmark, and the other by Hoffmann- 
Ruefer. Comparing these two operas with Immermann’s Merlin, 
we find them to be not only closely related but more or less repro- 
ductions of it. As these operas, strictly speaking, belong to the 
field of music, they must be left for detailed treatment in a future 
study already begun, Merlin in Mustc. 


Merlin im ttefen Grabe 


The lyrical poem Merlin im ttefen Grabe, which Immermann 
wrote in 1833, forms a second epilogue to his drama Merlin—Eine 
Mythe. Like the poem Merlins Grab, it is based on the motive of 
Merlin’s voice in the forest. No wonder, therefore, that Merlin in 
this poem, seems again to serve as a symbol of nature, which to 
Immermann was the greatest teacher of mankind. 

Throughout the poem the voice of Merlin sadly laments the fact 
that mankind, as a result of its artificial culture and civilization 
has been reduced to wretchedness and misery. Merlin teaches that 
man, fatigued from the worries and cares of the world should 
always turn to nature’s delightful freedom for relief, try to under- 
stand its mysteries, and receive from her spiritual light, counsel 
and guidance. Immermann beautifully indicates that Merlin, the 
Ruler of the Universe, would surrender his powers to mankind, 
and would be happy if it should share his marvelous wisdom with 
him, but Merlin regrets having to remain hidden and obscure. The 
development of modern civilization has, unfortunately, triumphed 
over the forces of nature, Immermann wishes to say, and real free- 
dom, enlightenment, and the glories and mysteries of nature are no 
longer accessible to us, 

At the same time, Immermann seems to have gone a step fur- 
ther. Merlin, the old prophet, has become a synonym for abstract 
truth. He sadly complains that the wise of the world, anxious to 
know the truth from his own lips, unfortunately visit his grotto on 
the wrong day and are therefore unable to hear it. On the follow- 
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ing or any other day, when no one is there, Merlin speaks, but of 
course in vain. If, on the right day, the right man would come to 
learn his message, the world would enjoy freedom and liberty; 
mankind would be rescued from its worries and cares, and Merlin 
would feel like a happy and gay blackbird, and in the fragrance 
and beauty of springtime, would leap from tree to tree. This wish, 
however, to his regret, never comes true, for as Merlin explains, the 
kingdom and the power is his, and he shall remain hidden and 
captive. 

Here then, we again have the old cry of despair over the duality 
of the soul of man; the right man seeks the truth, that is, all that 
makes life noble, happy, and beautiful, on the wrong day; the 
wrong man on the right day: 

Ach, kim’ am rechten Tage 
Der rechte Held daher, 


Empfinge mein Vermachtnis 
In meiner tiefen Lehr’ ! 


In other words, Immermann is at his old game again; he suc- 
cumbs to despair, by trying to solve a problem which is beyond 
solution. As he continuously repeats in his Merlin—Etne Mythe, 
life is an ugly and bitter mixture of joy and sorrow: 

Wozu der Gaumen, darf er sich nicht letzen? 

Wozu ein Ohr in der Verstummung Fasten? 

Was niitzen Hand und Fuss bei tragem Rasten? 

Was frommt ein Aug’, das Farben nicht ergétzen? 

V. 1518-1522. 


Honey on his very lips turns into poison to Immermann; at the 
beginning of an act, he already sees the end; the hero perishes of 
his own power; the king, because of his own wine; on viewing a 
circle, he sees a square; during his whole life, as he says, “ Ist 
mein unsterblich Wohlsein mir verbittert,” (V. 1509) and, 
“ Kennst du in zartrer Mischung Schmerz und Freude?” (V. 
1493) ; he, who on earth desires to conquer heaven and happiness, 
commits a sin, because he usurps rights not belonging to him but 
to God; heaven cannot be earned, but is a matter of fate, grace or 
predestination. As an “ ungliickliches Doppelkind ” (V. 1430) he 
practically rejects the blessings of Christianity, and claims, like 
Lessing and so many rationalists, that the full truth is unobtainable 
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on earth. Immermann remains in the sharp claws of his own self: 
“Gepackt vom grimmigsten Widerspruch.” (V. 2373) 

To the two-fold interpretation of the poem Merlin im ttefen 
Grabe there may be added a third one. Immermann’s language and 
style are, apparently, often deliberately ambiguous. We may as- 
sume that behind Merlin, in this poem, Immermann conceals the 
grievances and disappointments of his personal life as man and 
poet. He complains that the world does not listen to him nor 
appreciate his works, but rather prefers to worship and admire his 
rival and enemy, a man called Goethe. In fact these two men, 
Immermann and Goethe, were two “ Widerspriiche ” in themselves. 
Both worshipped nature, but in a totally different way. Both chose 
a prophet and magician as the central figure of a poetical work to 
which they devoted a lifetime of intense interest and study, but 
the problem of which they approached from different angles. 

Looking back to the evolution of the Merlin legend from the 
Middle Ages to Immermann, we note that of the elements making 
up the legend, the following are still preserved in Immermann’s 
works: the child born of a demon and a virgin, the foster-father, 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, Brittany, the shape- 
shifting, the dishonoring of the innocent girl, the council of the 
demons, the baptism of Merlin, the prophecies, the clown (Kay), 
Uther and Ingerna, the Chastel Marveil, the vacant place at the 
Round Table, and the religious spirit. New elements in Immer- 
mann’s Merlin are: Niniane as the sister of Ginevra, Klingsor and 
his rdle as a false prophet, Merlin as the new Messias and the Anti- 
Christ, and the Gnostic background of his works, 


HEINE 


A poem of Heinrich Heine, written in 1835, bears further testi- 
mony to the popularity of the Merlin legend during the Romantic 
period. It was especially the Merlin-Niniane love episode of the 
traditional story that left an indelible impression on Heine’s mind. 
He conceives Merlin as an ardent and passionate lover, held spell- 
bound by his sweetheart. 

Lying at the feet of his love and fascinated by her charms and 
beautiful eyes, the hours, days, and weeks pass away like a dream, 
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and when his lips come in contact with hers, he feels the flames of 
love burning in his heart. 

It is, of course, not entirely certain and obvious that Heine neces- 
sarily thinks of a lady sweetheart when he alludes to her eyes and 
lips. He may have had another object in mind, which constituted 
an ideal to him, such as art, abstract beauty, nature or liberty. In 
fact it was his love for liberty which caused him much trouble, 
since under Metternich’s regime he was driven out of Germany and 
fled to Paris. He may have felt guilty in having brought about his 
own exile, and therefore the first stanza of the poem which follows 
may be interpreted in more than one way: 


Wie Merlin, der eitle Weise, 
Bin ich armer Nekromant 
Nun am Ende festgebannt 
In die eignen Zauberkreise. 


Even a third interpretation is possible, a rather delicate one, 
involving Heine’s physical condition at this time in Paris. Heine 
composed the poem in a city, where as Willoughby says, “he was a 
Parisian amongst Parisians,” * in France, the very home country 
of the story of Merlin and Niniane, and where he suffered for many 
long years and died a miserable death. | 

The “ Mattress grave ” on which he lay prostrate and paralyzed 
and from which he was never able to rise, may have inspired Heine 
to think of Merlin, the prisoner in the forest, for in the Nachwort 
zum Romanzero, written in 1852, we read: “ Mein Bett mahnt 
mich an das ténende Grab des Zauberers Merlinus, welches sich im 
Walde Brozeliand in her Bretagne befindet, unter hohen Kichen, 
deren Wipfel wie griine Flammen gen Himmel lodern.” 

Just when and where Heine became acquainted with the Merlin 
legend, cannot be determined. On the one hand, it seems possible 
that he borrowed his ideas from a German version of the Merlin 
romance, such as Wieland’s, Schlegel’s or Immermann’s, since all 
of these works contain the Merlin-Niniane love affair. On the other 
hand, since he wrote his poem and the Romanzero whilst he was in 
Paris, and since he, like his Romantic contemporaries, took delight 
in the poetry of the Middle Ages, it seems probable that instead of 


®7 Willoughby, op. cit., p. 134. 
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taking his material from a German version, he read some modern 
French account of the story like the Bibliothéque Universelle of 
Tressan. 

The setting of the original Merlin story is still more or less 
intact. Merlin is still a wise man and necromancer imprisoned 
through his own fault and entangled in his own network. He still 
sleeps in a trance, as it were, speaking of something of which he is 
scarcely conscious. He still lives in the forest of Brozeliand in Brit- 
tany, stunned, and as if in a dream. The fact that Heine calls 
Merlin “ eitel ”, that is vain and conceited, may possibly permit us 
to conclude that he knew Immermann’s aspect of Merlin, especially 
in the Merlin—Eine Mythe, where the prophet actually suffers from 
false pride and conceit. Merlin is thus in Heine’s conception vain, 
wise, lonely, forsaken and imprisoned. 

Both of the above mentioned works of Heine, it is true, contain 
little more than allusions to Merlin; they remind us, nevertheless, 
that the famous lover and prisoner of the Middle Ages did not 
escape the mind of the sensual Heine, who is noted for his numer- 
ous and unrestricted amours. Thus Heine, like his contemporary 
Immermann, is a “ true” Romanticist, who knows why he turns to 
the lover Merlin and chooses him as an exponent of his innermost 
thoughts. 

NikoLaus LEenav 


Uhland’s Romantic love for primitive and unspoiled nature, 
which he so beautifully cast into the form of his ballad Merlin der 
Wilde, finds a fitting continuation in the fifth number of the 
Waldlteder, written about the year 1840 by Nicolaus Lenau, a 
native of Hungary, a great lyric writer of Austria, and a poet of 
real ability. “ Lenau,” says Willoughby, “is the fulfillment of 
Romanticism in his own life, the very personification of Romantic 
longing.” ®* Like his contemporary Uhland, he was a great lover of 
nature, and often chose the forest with its charming environments 
for the setting of his poems. In fact in 1832 he roamed about in 
the primeval forests of Ohio, and purchased a strip of land in 
order to become a farmer and be close to nature. Disappointed on 
account of a “shady ” business deal, he returned to Austria, and 


¢® Willoughby, ibid., p. 61. 
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went from thence to Wiirttemberg, where he met the poets of the 
“ Swabian ” school, who were lovers of nature like himself. 

Probably inspired by Uhland’s ballad, Merlin der Wilde, Lenau 
must have thought that nothing could harmonize more wonderfully 
with a forest poem to be composed by him than the character of 
Merlin, the Ideal Man of Nature, who loves and comprehends all 
the mysteries of the forest and who makes his permanent abode 
there. 

Wandering through a forest one day, Lenau sought to express 
his intense love for nature, its peace and beauties, its thunder- 
storms, lightning and other disturbances, its flowers, gardens, hill- 
sides, fields and woods, in a word, the living spirit of nature, 
real though unseen, companionable though silent. It was there in 
the forest itself that he composed his poem on Merlin, which, in 
form and contents, is of extraordinary beauty. Let us quote a few 
lines of the poem: 


Wie Merlin 

Mécht’ ich durch die Walder ziehn; 
Was die Stiirme wehen, 

Was die Donner rollen, 

Und die Blitze wollen, 

Was die Baume sprechen, 

Wenn sie brechen, 

Mécht’ ich wie Merlin verstehen. 
Voll Gewitterlust 

Wirft im Sturme hin 

Sein Gewand Merlin, 

Dass die Liifte ktihlen, 

Blitze ihm besptihlen 

Seine nackte Brust. 


The love affair of the king’s daughter, as presented in Uhland’s 
ballad, is entirely lacking in Lenau’s poem. What principally inter- 
ested Lenau was only Merlin’s attitude towards nature; conse- 
quently his poem is merely a compilation of Romantic revelations 
of nature and has no action whatever. 

Manifesting his desire of living in the forest and comprehend- 
ing the mysteries of nature like Merlin, Lenau pictures Merlin 
enjoying and interpreting the uncanny sounds and motions of the 
tempest which is raging through the forest. Filled with “ Gewitter- 
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lust,” Merlin casts off his garments and lets his hair fly to and fro, 
and nature, which has united itself most intimately with him, 
revives his heart when the cooling airs rinse his breast and the 
sparks of lightning anoint his hair. 

At night, when the storm in the forest abates, heavenly peace 
and happiness again reign on earth. Lenau would love and under- 
stand nature like Merlin: 


Wer die Waldesruh verstiinde 

Wie Merlin der Eingeweihte! 
Frtihlingsnacht! kein Liiftchen weht, 
Nicht die schwanksten Halme nieken, 
Jedes Blatt von Mondesblicken 

Wie bezaubert stille steht. 


When no air is moving, when every leaf is charmed at the sight of 
the moon, Merlin stealthily watches underneath the high oak trees, 
and in order to fathom the will of the gods and the eternal laws 
spins webs of secret thoughts through them. He perceives voices, 
which are inaudible and silent to others, gliding by because the 
Queen of the Elves or a clever Norn enlightens his senses by hold- 
ing a magic horn to his ears; he hears the floods of life rippling, 
foaming, and leaping through the trees, and as he listens intently to 
the slumbering birds, who after their lovefeasts of the day are 
perched on the trees, he detects upon their feathery breasts the 
dream of their future songs; to him, the moonbeams are filled 
with music, and as the closing of the poem reads, 


Und im Kelch der feinsten Moose 
Tént das ewige Gedicht. 


The “immortal poem” (ewige Gedicht) is the famous legend 
of Merlin, the man of nature. To my mind, it is no wonder that 
Lenau calls the poem “ immortal ”, for to him Merlin is the symbol 
of genuineness, truth and purity, and his only wish is that he shall 
live on forever in the minds of the people. 

Abounding in interesting and aesthetic observations on nature, 
Lenau’s poem, like Uhland’s Merlin der Wilde, is a true and beau- 
tiful product of Romanticism. To Lenau, the entire forest is alive 
in a spiritual manner, and unites itself most intimately with Mer- 
lin, its faithful inhabitant. Through Merlin, his exponent of 
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thoughts and ideas, Lenau brilliantly says to us, “ Away from 
civilization and return to nature, for it is nature that makes us 
free and enlightens our minds,” which shows that he, like so many 
of the Romanticists, was strongly influenced by Rousseau, whose 
famous words were: “ Retournez a la nature.” 

There is, in Lenau’s poem, a little of the notorious “ Welt- 
schmerz ” which we know so well from the poetry of Byron, Heine, 
and Immermann. Lenau’s sorrowful attitude toward life is not 
hypocritical, nor superficial, nor imagined, but real, genuine and 
sincere. Everybody knows that a few years after he wrote this 
wonderful poem, the grief and agony of his soul developed into 
physical insanity. In 1850 death relieved him of his then miserable 
and wretched life. Lenau’s mind had much in common with that 
of Immermann, for he, too, wrote a philosophical poem of the same 
type as Merlin—Eine Mythe. In his Faust he wavers, however, 
between recognition of Pantheism and hostility toward it. Much 
like Immermann, he is forever discontented and melancholy. Both 
are thorough pessimists. 

The beauty of Lenau’s poem and its importance for the Merlin 
material in German literature is evidenced by the favorable com- 
ment of Anastasius Griin, which reads: 


The immortal and unsurpassable Waldlieder of Lenau equal the best 
productions of his lyrical era in sonorous quality, harmony, newness, and 
liveliness of presentation, dreamy tenderness and intrinsic feeling. .. . 
The Waldlieder are beautiful strains of his lyre, and they are solemn and 
pacifying like the sounds of chimes on a summer evening.®** 


GoTTFRIED KINKEL 


The Rhine and Romanticism are two terms which are utterly 
inseparable from one another. At the thought of the beautiful 
Rhine River and its historical castles, its cliffs and hills, its vine- 
yards and valleys, its churches and cathedrals, its minstrels and 
maidens, its love and its life, our hearts beat faster and faster, and 
we long to sail up the river and admire its magnificent landscape. 
As the “ Lorelei ” inspired Heine and Brentano, so the Romantic 
Merlin fascinated the minds of the Rhineland poets. From the 


© Nicolaus Lenaus Sadmmtliche Werke. Hrsg. Anastasius Griin, Stutt- 
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shores of the beautiful blue Danube, where Lenau lived and suf- 
fered, and from the banks of the Neckar River, where Uhland wrote 
his immortal poetry, the famous legend of Merlin spread north to 
the Rhine and won the hearts of its poets. Apparently, Merlin’s 
rdle as a lover proved to be just as fascinating to the Rhineland 
poets as to the “ Swabians ”, for all of their poetic works devoted to 
Merlin sing of the love affair of Merlin and Niniane. 

The first Rhineland poet—if we except Heine, who lived in Paris 
when he wrote his Merlin poems, and Immermann, who spent the 
the greater part of his life in Diisseldorf, but was born in Magde- 
burg—who discloses his warm interest in the story of Merlin, the 
lover and prisoner, is Gottfried Kinkel. Finding himself in a 
situation similar to that of Merlin in regard to Niniane, namely a 
captive in the prison of love, he expresses his emotions in a beauti- 
ful and well known poem called In der Winternacht, which he wrote 
somewhere between the years 1840-1850. The poem is very brief 
and therefore may here be given: 


Auf einsam hohem Thurme 

In trtiber Nebelnacht, 

Umbraust vom Wintersturme 

Halt ich die stille Nacht. 

Des Lebens Sturmgebrause 

Beriihrt nicht meine Klause 

Mit Lust und Angst und Leid. 
Welt, o Welt, wie liegst du so weit! 


O sonst in wildem Strudel 

Riss mich die Ungeduld; 

Mir quoll des Lebens Sprudel, 

Mich lockte Frauenhuld. 

Das ist alles verdorben, 

Seit ich vor Liebe gestorben 

In trdumender Einsamkeit. 

Welt, o Welt, wie liegst du so weit! 


Merlin ist festgebunden 

Durch grauses Zauberwort, 

Von Minnespruch umwunden 

An Waldes stillstem Ort. 

Es zeugt, dass er noch lebet, 

Sein Lied nur, das durchschwebet 
Die Forsten weit und breit. 

Welt, o Welt, wie liegst du so weit. 
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Kinkel, like Heine and Merlin, is confined to imprisonment as a 
result of a great love. Bound in fetters of love, Kinkel, regardless 
of the wintry cold and storm about him, keeps watch in a high 
tower in order to get a glimpse of his sweetheart. Whilst he thinks 
and dreams of her, the joys, fears and sorrows of the world no 
longer encircle his distant abode; his sincere love for her conquers 
his impatience which plunges him into misery and his immoderate 
desires which are roused by the beauty of woman. Love holds 
Kinkel spellbound like Merlin, and perfectly resigned to his fate, 
Kinkel relates that the song of the lonely and faithful lover Merlin 
is still to be heard far and wide. 

Thus, in this poem Kinkel cleverly illustrates that Merlin, the 
symbol of true and genuine love, is an example for all lovers. His 
love suppresses all fears and sorrows, conquers all human iniqui- 
ties, transforms man into a higher being, inspires him to undergo 
the greatest hardships and to sacrifice everything, even his utmost 
desires. In a word, love as embodied in Merlin, is in Kinkel’s mind 
the higest of all virtues and the only virtue which will live on 
forever. 

Kinkel, as the poem tells us, entertains a love like that of his 
contemporary Uhland, which is free from the doubtful qualities of 
love of those Romanticists who openly preached free amour, such 
as Schlegel, Heine, Immermann, and so many others. 

A second interpretation which the poem permits is of a political 
nature. Born Aug. 11, 1815, in Oberkassel, near Bonn, Kinkel, 
whose father was a minister, studied theology in his early youth, 
became a teacher of religion at the Gymnasium in Bonn about the 
year 1840, and shortly thereafter professor of theology at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. In addition to being engrossed by theology, Kinkel 
throughout his life also busied himself with politics. In fact, as a 
liberal democrat, he turned against the Prussian monarchy, threw 
himself unreservedly into the revolutionary movement of 1849, 
and served as a private among the insurgents in the spring of 1849. 
Arrested and tried for treason, he was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment at Spandau, near Berlin. In 1850, with the assistance of his 
friend and comrade Carl Schurz, the great patriot, statesman and 
reformer, in whose honor the great “ Carl Schurz Foundation ” was 
founded in Philadelphia, he miraculously escaped from Spandau 
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and fled with Schurz to Scotland. Their daring and romantic 
exploit, as is well known, created a sensation throughout Europe. 
Since the poem Jn der Winternacht was written about the time 
that Kinkel was serving his term in Spandau, it seems possible that 
when he speaks in his poem of being bound by the chains of love, 
he had in mind not the love for his lady sweetheart, but the love 
for freedom—freedom of thought, speech, press, religion, and all 
that tends toward making man happy and contented. And despite 
the fact that his intense love for freedom caused him to be im- 
prisoned for life, he daringly says like another Patrick Henry, 
‘Give me liberty or give me death.” 


ALEXANDER KAUFMANN 


The “ Merlin ” poems written by Alexander Kaufmann, a mem- 
ber of the “ Rheinischer Dichterkreis” founded by Gottfried Kin- 
kel and his brilliant wife Johanna, to which belonged also such 
famous men as Karl Simrock, Nikolaus Becker, Nikolaus Delius, 
Ferdinand Freiligrath, Levin Schiicking, Wolfgang Miller von 
K6nigswinter, and others, again prove that the Merlin legend did 
not lose its popularity among the Rhineland poets in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

Kaufmann, who was born at Bonn, 1821, was much beloved and 
esteemed at the time when Germany and its poets strove for demo- 
cratic liberty and national unity. After studying law for a number 
of years at the University of Bonn where he met men like the 
liberal-minded Kinkel and Schurz, he went to Berlin where from 
1843 to 1850 he devoted himself to the study of German An- 
tiquities. Like his fellowmen, he was especially attracted to the 
Middle Ages and its civilization, and published in 1862 a book 
Caesartus von Hetsterbach: ein Bettrag zur Kulturgeschichte des 
12. und 13. Jhdts. 

A book of this type with its study of anecdotes, superstitions, 
and miracles of the Middle Ages, afforded Kaufmann of course a 
splendid opportunity to turn his attention also to our Merlin 
legend. In 1852 his Gedtchte appeared, which among other legen- 
dary material contained a poem called Unter den Reben—a poem 
in which he uses the Merlin legend as a framework for his thoughts 
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—and a poem entitled Merlin und Niniane, in which he exploits 
the love episode of this legend for his poetical purposes. 

But even before this time, in 1848, he dedicated a few lines of 
verse to his friend Johanna Kinkel, in which he betrayed a knowl- 
edge of the Merlin legend. Kaufmann was a personal friend of 
Gottfried Kinkel and his wife Johanna, and the latter, apparently, 
sent Kaufmann her husband’s poem In der Winternacht, written 
probably when Kinkel was in prison, and Kaufmann instead of 
writing a letter of thanks to acknowledge receipt of the poem, 
quickly composed a little verse. Thus, we have a precise repetition 
of what happened in the manner of correspondence between Uh- 
land and Mayer in 1829. Uhland had sent Mayer a “ Merlin ” 
poem, and Mayer answered by sending him another “ Merlin” 
poem. 

Johanna Kinkel most likely wrote Kaufmann that her imprisoned 
husband, now in the dark, dreary, miserable and dingy high 
“ Julius ” Tower in Spandau, considers himself a second Merlin. 
The storms of winter howl around the thick-walled prison; clouds 
of heavy fog and mist of the nearby swamps of the Havel River 
and lakes completely cut off his view, and do not permit him to 
enjoy the phenomena of nature which he loves so much. In fetters 
and chains he can do nothing but dream of his beloved wife, friends, 
and liberty. News of political or other nature does not reach the 
idealist in his miserable prison. He loves life as it is, its struggles 
and aspirations, its joys, hopes and sorrows, and he who plunged 
with his whole heart into Germany’s great strife and battle for 
liberty and constitutional government is now a hermit, forgotten 
and forsaken and maltreated by Prussian police and its “grauses 
Zauberwort ”, and condemned to idleness and loneliness. Like 
Merlin he longs for his wife’s embraces and the company of his 
friends and their consolation and encouragement. But again like 
Merlin he lives, hopes and prays that his friends will come to his 
prison, as in the medieval Merlin legend old and young visited 
the prophet’s grave for counsel and advice. 

In answer to such a letter from Johanna Kinkel, who was a 
poetess in her own name and may have written it in poetical form, 
Kaufmann sends her the following lines: 
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Merlin benennst du scherzend den Freund, er nimmts 
Als freundlich Omen kommenden sgissen Heils. 
Erscheine bald, erscheine bald ihm, 

Liebliche Gauklerin, Niniane! 


As we see, Kaufmann accepts Johanna’s reference to Merlin 
as an omen of good luck for Kinkel and his speedy liberation. 
There is also a possibility that the “Freund” in the poem is 
Kaufmann. Since Kaufmann himself was involved in political 
affairs, he may in this case wish for better times to come; and it 
may be that he merely extends an invitation to the “liebliche 
Gauklerin” namely Johanna, to come and pay him a visit in the 
near future. 

Of the old traditional Merlin material, we still have here Merlin 
portrayed as a great prophet, and Niniane as a charming, coquet- 
tish temptress, and alluring and enticing conjuress. This again 
shows that the Merlin-Niniane episode had lost nothing of its 
original attraction, and was as fascinating to Kaufmann as it was 
to the other Romanticists. 

In a poem entitled Unter den Reben, which was written in 1852, 
and which is another Merlin poem, Kaufmann conceives Merlin 
mainly as a man of nature. Like Immermann and Lenau, Kauf- 
mann is stricken with “ Weltschmerz.” He feels depressed, sad, 
morose, melancholy, and in a serious mood amidst the flowers and 
blossoms of spring in the vineyards of the Rhineland. The political 
and cultural conditions of Germany, as well as his own personal 
fate, worry and annoy him. He longs for the peace of the grave 
in this valley of tears. How quickly he thinks the poet will be for- 
gotten. It is the same old story and the same old way, with the 
lot of the poet and artist, singer and scholar, dreamer and idealist, 
and in fact with every human being, as the Germans often sing: 
“Nur einmal bliiht im Jahr der Mai, Nur einmal im, Leben die 
Liebe.” Those who love, must not think; those who think, must 
not love, else they are forever like Merlin, who in Kaufmann’s con- 
ception, never stops thinking, but leaves his love and the affairs 
and bustling noise of the world behind, and prefers the forest to 
his sweetheart Niniane. Fleeing to the sacred precincts of the 
quiet forest, he spends his life enjoying the solitude of nature, 
and listens to the strange and mysterious voices of the rustling 
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trees. Listen, he must, that is his second nature. He is so deeply 
absorbed in thought and meditation in trying to perceive the 
forest spirits that even his deep love for Niniane cannot draw him 
away. He feels at home in the old magic forest of Brozeliand, 
he turns a deaf ear to Niniane, who taunts and tortures and allures 
him, and tries to make him leave the forest, so that she can have 
him with her. “Ignore the forest,” she says to him; “I long for 
your embraces.” Merlin’s great love for nature, however, surpasses 
his love for her. Then the poem concludes with the sad reflection 
that life is short and withers away like the blossoms of the haw- 
thorne tree, while the sacred stream of the Rhine continues to flow 
north forever: 


Gleich Weissdornbliithen welken Melodien, 
Sing’ unterm Weissdorn selber sie Merlin! 


And if he were a Merlin himself—Kaufmann wishes to convey— 
his fame as a poet would not be immortal. 

The entire poem is, of course, merely a symbol of the two natures 
in the soul. One loves the world with its pleasures and noise, its 
profane love and its reward in a material sense; the other, heaven 
and divine love, art, poetry, beauty, truth, nature, science, and 
the reward of inner peace and satisfaction. The coquettish Niniane 
represents the material world; Merlin, the sacred world. Merlin 
is Kaufmann himself, who is a typical German with his depth 
of metaphysical contemplation, when he says in his poem: 

Ihm bleibt der Ernst doch seines Lebens Stern. 


A similar and sad reflection on the mysteries of life serves as 
a background for Kaufmann’s beautiful and philosophical poem, 
Merlin und Nintane, also written in 1852. The outer setting of the 
poem is as follows: 


The two lovers, Merlin and Niniane, enjoy the solitude of the forest. 
She seeks to acquire his art of enchantment, by means of which she can 
hold him spellbound to the forest. Merlin yields to her request and 
teaches her charm for charm. When Merlin is tired and exhausted, she 
prepares a flowery bed for him near a hawthorne, on which he lies down 
to rest. As soon as he falls asleep, she draws a circle with a vei] nine 
times in succession around his head, uttering at the same time a magic 
verse. This enchantment causes him to be overwhelmed with love and to 
imagine that he is in a high tower. He no longer yearns for the forest 
and its charming environments, and grasping her vigorously, he says: 
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Was sind mir Berge, was der See? 

Nach dir, Niniane, ist mir weh. 

Mein Aug’ ist verschlossen dem frischem Wald, 

Dein Busen lockt mich, du Huldgestalt. 
These words convince the eager and selfish Niniane that the charm she 
cast on Merlin is effective, and she then tries to persuade him to teach 
her his art of astrology also. Merlin, however, is so deeply absorbed and 
enraptured with love that he wards off her request and tells her that he 
is no longer interested in the phenomena of stars and that he only longs 
for her kisses. Realizing that the enchantment she wrought on him keeps 
him from teaching her his wisdom of the stars, Niniane asks Merlin to 
free himself. To her regret, however, he makes no attempt to do so and 
bursts forth in exaltations of love: 

Ich weiss nur einen, einen Spruch: 

Niniane, du liebst mich nie genug. 

Under this beautiful charm, Merlin the lover passes many, many years 
in the forest, seeing only her, the lovely maiden. When he doesn’t see 
her in flesh and blood, he sees her in his dreams. The hawthorne grows 
to a sturdy tree, and as a result of the veil which was wound around him 
by Niniane, Merlin is deprived of his senses, and sleeps, as it were, the 
enchanted sleep. He lives to be a very old man, and when he dies under 
the hawthorne tree he sings a song to Niniane, and the last word he utters 
is Niniane. His dying song is so sad and touching, that al] those who 
hear it are filled with sorrow and emotion. Niniane herself dies of grief. 


The poem is a metaphor for something deeper than the external 
features indicate. Niniane is the symbol of light, beauty, truth, 
and wisdom; Merlin represents sternness, reason, common sense, 
practical life, physical nature and human frailty. Each one must 
be tempered and controlled by the other; yielding entirely in com- 
plete abandon and devotion to one of the two impulses only, spells 
ruin and destruction. Man follows the ever alluring temptation 
to find truth and beauty. Once on his way, he cannot halt; he 
must go on and on, but there is no end. Truth is like the “ Fata 
Morgana ”, which withdraws more and more the closer we approach 
it. A veil obscures it, as is the case with the statue of Sais in 
Schiller’s famous poem. Truth is a beautiful maiden, enticing man 
not to happiness but to ruin. Seek the truth, suffer and perish; 
full truth is reserved for God alone. Man has two laws in his 
heart—one hungers for the ideal, purity, nobility, beauty and 
truth; the other is drawn to profane pleasure and sin and selfish- 
ness. The latter robs the other of the appreciation for the natural, 
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divine, the good as such, science, and art. In childhood both are 
still united in happy union. Youth still believes himself able to 
master the world; it still belongs to him. Willingly he follows 
beckoning beauty and truth to fame and glory. The road appears 
easy to the dilettante and tyro. Truth is still a “holdes Kind” 
which rejoices at the fate, hope and confidence in the young man. 
He sees the flowers, sunshine and spring only, and forgets that 
the hawthorne blossoms under which he rests live a shorter life 
than other flowers. 

Life throws a veil over the young man’s eyes; he falls asleep, 
and when he awakens he finds himself imprisoned. The ideal after 
which he strives merely mocks and scorns him as he grows older, 
and seems to say: “ Isn’t your prison beautiful? Be contented. The 
world is a sham; the lie makes life a paradise. Do not lift the 
veil from your eyes; life will become ugly if you know the full 
truth.” This bitter realization, however, does not satisfy man; 
he strives and longs and goes on, trying to find the truth; he cares 
not for immediate pleasures in a material sense. He battles and 
struggles mightily, and the more he does so, the louder the world 
laughs at him and reminds him that he is haughty and arrogant, 
that he does not know the limits of his own powers. He continues 
to reach for the stars; he wants to know the future, and attempts 
to wrestle from science and nature, the mysteries of the infinite. 
He does not bear in mind that too much knowledge is harmful, 
and that life is only what he himself makes it; that he can teach 
the truth only to himself. Again youth halts, and is unsatisfied ; 
he experiences moments of despair and feels that he has reached 
the end of his knowledge and that he is blind. But, since he is 
willing, he is happy and unhappy at the same time. He keeps on 
longing for the kiss of truth. Contented for a time because he 
possesses the veil which prevents him from receiving this kiss, he 
SAYS: 

Lass mir den Schein er ist so schén. 
Der Morgen um rotgoldne Hohn, 

Des Abends Glut, der Sterne Licht 
Ist auch nur Schein.. O weigre nicht 


Den Kuss, Niniane! komm, o komm! 
Du zartes Tiublein, sei doch fromm! 


The answer to his plea, however, is that wisdom has the power of 
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alluring only, and not of liberating and saving. Man is a prisoner 
of his own mind. The sooner man realizes that he can only save 
himself, the sooner he will be able to free himself from his wor- 
ries and cares. There is no means of obtaining the full truth. 
Wisdom deliberately charms man into the enchanted sleep, so that 
he will live in hopes of awakening some day. 

Thus, we see that the poem is extremely sad, saturated with 
“ Welschmerz.” Life to Kaufmann is an eternal circle, a “ circu- 
lus vitiosus.” Man is tempted to delve forever into knowledge and 
acquire wisdom and truth, but life keeps him dissatisfied, and 
finally permits him to die in disillusion and despair after all his 
labors, strifes and efforts. But, as Schiller says: “ Noch am Grabe 
pflanzt er die Hoffnung auf,” to which we may add the famous 
words of Goethe’s Fischer : “ Halb zog sie ihn, halb sank er hin, und 
ward nicht mehr gesehen.” 

Kaufmann’s poem might have been called Ideal und Leben, like 
the renowned poem of Schiller. One cannot live without the other; 
Merlin dies because he has loved truth too much, and through his 
death he even kills truth, since Niniane dies grieving over him. 


WoLFGANG MULLER VON KONIGSWINTER 


A most interesting contribution to the development of the 
Merlin legend in German literature, especially that of the Rhine- 
land poets, is Wolfgang Miiller’s poem, Merlin der Zauberer. This 
poem which was published in 1857, not only marks the climax of 
Merlin as a lover in the works of the Rhineland poets, but also 
the closing of the Merlin literature in the period of German Ro- 
manticism. 

Apparently Uhland’s ballad Merlin der Wilde, in which Merlin 
is presented as a man of nature, served as an inspiration to Miiller 
when he wrote his poem, for although he like the other Rhineland 
poets sees in Merlin chiefly a lover, the story of his poem, namely 
the secret love affair of the king’s daughter, is very much like that 
in Uhland’s ballad. 

A brief outline of the poem is as follows: 

The two lovers, Merlin and Niniane, are riding through lonely fields and 


meadows to Kardueil, early on a sunny morning. While they are enjoying 
the fragrance of the beautiful morning, Merlin relates tales of love to 
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Niniane: “ Love,” he says, “is the greatest thing on earth; it calls to 
earth the blessings of heaven.” 

On their way to Kardueil, the lovers pass the castle of King Leodogan 
at Thamelide, the wealthiest man of Britain. Wandering about in his 
beautiful gardens and admiring his extensive possessions, Leodogan sees 
Merlin and Niniane riding through the neighboring fields. He greets them 
and invites them to be his guests, but Merlin and Niniane, anxious to 
reach Kardueil before noon, only step within the entrance of the garden. 

Aware that Merlin can solve the deepest problems, Leodogan asks Merlin 
to explain a mysterious incident which occurred the night before in his 
garden. “I arose at a late hour,” he says to Merlin, “for I heard a 
strange whispering. At first I thought the whispering resembled the sounds 
of the rustling trees or the rippling streams, but soon I convinced myself 
that it was the chattering of lovers. Quietly I lay in wait down in the 
garden to listen to the voices, but the song of a nightingale which was 
perched in the hedge subdued them. Tell me, Merlin, who spoke there.” 
Instead of answering the king, Merlin smiles and looks about. 

Just then the king’s rosy-cheeked daughter Guinevere comes skipping 
ulong to greet her father, and regardless of the strangers around her, 
fondly embraces and kisses him. Merlin amuses himself at this scene for 
he sees a linden leaf lodged in her hair. He removes it, hands it to the 
king, and says to him: “In due course of time, this leaf will answer your 
problem without difficulty. Find out where the leaf has grown; I believe 
it belongs to the linden tree.” 

These words grieve and anger the king, and he severely rebukes his 
daughter. But although Guinevere is somewhat embarrassed when Merlin 
removes the leaf from her hair, she cannot understand why this incident 
should aggravate her father to such an extent, and therefore says to him: 
‘“‘ Pray, tell me, what has aroused your wrath?” Moreover, she informs 
her enraged father that her natural propensities induced her to go out 
and wait for her lover, a charming and handsome youth, and that they 
frequently spent the nights with one another. “The affairs of the heart,” 
she says, “are delightful when they are without restraint or limit.” 

Beside himself with fury, the king threateningly raises his right hand 
to strike his daughter, but just as he is about to do so, Merlin interferes, 
saying: “Have you lost your mind entirely? Passion has more sway 
over you than it has over your child.” He explains to the king that what 
God has laid in our hearts is noble to the noble, pure to the pure, and bad 
to the bad, and that he therefore cannot see any fault on the part of 
Guinevere. 

After Merlin thus defends the maiden, he invites her father to come to 
the coronation of the king at Kardueil. ‘ There, the problem will solve 
itself. The affair will be of benefit to her and it will do you no harm.” 


This summary reveals that Miiller modifies the story of Uhland’s 
ballad to make it conform with Merlin the lover, through whom 
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he expresses his own ideas and conceptions of love. Comparing 
his poem with Uhland’s ballad, we note the following differences: 
Merlin, before he appears before the court of the king, is not 
pictured as an ideal man of nature enjoying the solitude of the 
forest, but as an ardent and happy lover enjoying himself with 
Niniane on their way to Kardueil; Merlin does not leave the court 
of the king immediately after he prophesies to him, but remains 
to defend the maiden who has not only one, but frequent and 
repeated affairs with her lover; the king, who is understood to be 
Roderick, is called Leodogan and his daughter, Guinevere: Merlin 
severely rebukes Leodogan for threatening to strike his daughter, 
and convinces him that she and not he is in the right; Merlin 
invites Leodogan to attend the coronation of the king at Kar- 
dueil, thereby alluding that the daughter’s lover is no other than 
the famous King Arthur. 

With Miiller von Ko6nigswinter, the Merlin legend reaches a 
thoroughly modern aspect of love, although it still keeps within 
the bounds of Romanticism. 

Let us in conclusion quote a few lines of the poem: 


. . - Der Herzen Spiel 
Ist lieblich sonder Mass und Ziel. 


Was Gott in unser Herz gelegt 

Ist edel, wenn ihrs edel pflegt, 

Schlecht wirds dem Schlechten, rein dem Reinen. 
Ich seh’ nicht deines Kindes Schuld, 

Lieb’ gegen Lieb’, Huld gegen Huld. 

In looking back to Merlin in the period of German Romanticism 
we note that Friedrich Schlegel and the scholars of this period 
revive the adventurous and marvelous nature of the Merlin legend, 
and Tieck, even advancing a step, applies a fairy-tale aspect to it 
by portraying Merlin as a magic bootmaker. To the Romanticists 
in general Merlin was mainly the man of nature, the intense lover 
in the cool depths of the forest of Broceliande, and the grieved and 
stricken prisoner who, after teaching Niniane his prophetic art, 
is held spell-bound to the forest. In contrast to the corruption of 
civilization, Merlin as a man of nature longs and craves for the 
verdure of the forest where he feels himself refreshed and revived 
and fully contented. His prophetic powers are still active and 
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he continues to solve mysterious problems for others. His only 
company is that of wild beasts, especially his true and faithful 
stag which is ever ready to take him to his destination whenever 
anyone longs to learn of his prophetic art. As a lover his desires 
for Niniane’s embraces and kisses steadily increases until there 
is a beclouding of his mental faculties and his power to foresee 
the future. His intellect is dominated by his emotions. Above all, 
Merlin in German Romanticism is endowed with a dual nature. 
On the one hand he is the demon and Anti-Christ, on the other 
he is the new Messias and apostle who sets out to free mankind 
from the eternal “ Widerspruch ”, the conflict between the spirit 
and the flesh, but who in the end realizes that his dual nature means 
nothing but tragedy to him. There is a time when he is forced 
to choose between demonic powers on the one side, and divine on 
the other. He chooses the latter, nevertheless, his human frailty 
eventually proves his undoing. He knows that love will prevent 
him from performing his divine mission, and yet he succumbs to 
wanton desires. In addition, Merlin is made the exponent of the 
religious and philosophic views of the Romantic poets, not exclud- 
ing their conceptions of love which, as we have already seen, are 
so closely related to those of modern love. Holding true to tradi- 
tion, Merlin, the enchanter and wizard, remains a loyal and true 
character throughout the period of Romanticism. 


CONCLUSION 


The evolution of the Merlin legend and Merlin’s character in 
German literature from medieval beginnings to the end of Roman- 
ticism have now been described and analyzed. Their first appear- 
ance and earliest development in some of the oldest non-German 
romances were briefly treated. The elements of the legend and 
Merlin’s character in accessible German Arthurian works and in 
others that were found to contain references were critically pre- 
sented. The first result of our efforts, therefore, was the collection 
into a convenient volume of representative Merlin material in 
German literature from its earliest stages to the end of Roman- 
ticism. 

An extended summary of the specific results regarding the treat- 
ment of the legend and of Merlin’s character in the material 
covered in our investigation is made unnecessary by the details with 
which the individual works have been surrounded. To show 
briefly, however, the general results regarding Merlin’s position 
and the development of his character in German literature as a 
whole is in order, 

Merlin seems to have entered German literature by way of 
France, although nothing can be said about the sources of the 
Merlin episode of the Wilhelm von Osterretch written by Johann 
von Wiirzburg around 1314. Merlin became a part of Arthurian 
matter in German literature at a comparatively late date. But 
between c. 1270 and 1478 during which time Albrecht von Scharf- 
fenberg’s Theure Morlin, Johann von Wiirzburg’s Wilhelm von 
Osterreich, and Ulrich Fiitrer’s revivification of Albrecht’s Mérlin 
appeared, Merlin enjoyed some popularity as a prophet and ma- 
gician, as a remarkable child begotten by the demons to serve as 
Anti-Christ, as a sylvester-homo and giant herdsman, as the mar- 
velous shape shifter, as the assistant and counselor of King Arthur, 
who not only brought the famous King Arthur into existence, but 
who helped and advised him in all the important events of his life 
to the time of his coronation. While in the Wilhelm von Osterreich, 
Merlin, the son of the devil, is essentially a seducer and abductor 
who holds women captive, and thus resembles the Klinschor of 
Wolfram’s Parzival, in Fiitrer’s work he is the Merlin of the 
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French Prose Romance, namely the prophet and magician, shape 
shifter, the friend of King Arthur, and the lover of Niniane. In 
German medieval literature the legend is of a thoroughly fairy-tale 
nature with a touch of a religious spirit here and there. 

After 1478 Merlin suddenly disappeared from German literature 
because of the critical attitude of the Renaissance writers, as could 
be expected. It was not until about 1764 that Wieland rediscov- 
ered, as it were, the Merlin legend. To Wieland and Goethe, the 
classicists, Merlin is largely the wise prophet and good counselor, 
and this aspect of Merlin is in harmony with the rationalistic 
tendencies of the time. 

It is quite different with the Romanticists. Their philosophy 
inspired them to choose Merlin, the man of the woods, the passion- 
ate lover, the representative of “ Weltschmerz ”, the man of a mel- 
ancholy mind and heart, the prisoner and the prophet. The Roman- 
ticists also exploited the philosophical and religious possibilities 
of the legend, but the latter aspect they emphasized in a lesser 
degree than did the classicists. 

The Merlin poet “ par excellence” was Immermann. Tormented 
by spiritual conflicts but nevertheless endowed with keen mental 
vision, Immermann at once perceived that Merlin, the offspring of 
a devil and a virgin and the man of a two-fold nature, was destined 
to be the Anti-Christ, who was to free mankind from the eternal 
“Widerspruch ”, and not the vague Anti-Christ, who was merely 
to counteract the works of Christ. ‘Hence it was that _ Immermann, 
to reflect his own as well as all mankind’s thoughts and ideas, 
chose Merlin as his exponent and clothed him with a Gnostic garb. 
Associating Merlin with the Holy Grail (terrestrial paradise), 
Immermann portrayed him as the “ Widerspruch ” itself, as well as 
another Grail hero, the Anti-Christ, the new apostle and Messias 
who was to unite the divine with the earthly pleasures, and not 
only as the prophet and enchanter, the friend and adviser of King 
Arthur, and the lover and prisoner. The fundamental idea and 
form of Immermann’s drama, inasmuch as it wanders far from 
the medieval conception of Merlin, is therefore not accident but 
is the expression of the inner disposition of the age; the “ Stoff ” 
is, so to speak, a medium through which mankind’s mental life 
and its feelings are made manifest. 
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It is curious to note that in the literature of Immermann’s 
romantic contemporaries and followers, Merlin does not exhibit 
the most distinctive qualities and traits ascribed to him by Immer- 
mann. On the contrary, in the numerous productions of the other 
Romanticists, which are also indicative of the spirit, of the age, 
Merlin, in spite of philosophical and psychological forces at play 
upon his character, remains essentially and unmistakably the medi- 
eval Merlin, but in a Romantic interpretation. Why this is so 
requires no further interpretation, for the Romanticists would 
naturally choose the medieval Merlin to reflect the light of their 
times in a way entirely different from that of Immermann. 

We may here add that contrary to the consensus of opinion 
Merlin remains—with one exception, viz. Johann von Wiirzburg’s 
Wilhelm von Osterretch—throughout the ages a good, and not a 
wicked character, and the friend of mankind. 

Attendant on Merlin’s development in the literature of German 
Romanticism was an ever increasing richness and fullness of 
character and personality, so that in conclusion one can justly 
state that his evolution through the centuries of German literature 
to the end of Romanticism exhibited such a continuous and happy 
improvement that the contemplation of it is satisfying and inspir- 
ing. It provokes the pleasant speculation that perhaps Merlin’s 
position in contemporary German literature will display still more 
prominent and satisfactory development. With this thought in 
mind, we conclude our study of Merlin. 
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